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WHY WERE NOT THE CHURCHES OF ROCHES- 
TER MORE LARGELY REPRESENTED AT 
TRE LECTURE BY DR. CHEEVER ! 


The lecture on slavery, delivered in Corin- 
thian Hall last Thursday evening, considering 
the importance of the subject, and the ability 
and fame of the lecturer, was attended by an 
audience remarkably end discreditably small}, 
What does the smallness of that audience im- 
ply ? How are we to account for the fact that 
in this Republican city, in this city of churches, 
remarkable for its patronage of public 
meetings, of almost every name and purpose un- 
der heaven, its people should miss the oppor: 
tunity of hearing one of the ablest opponents 
of slavery now identified with the cause of the 
oppressed, and also with the Orthodox Christian 
churches of America? If, instead of announc- 
ing that Dr. Carever would lecture to our 
citizens on American slavery, the Rochester 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society had announced 
that Rev. THeopore Parxer would doso, the 
absence of the religious public might have 
been referred to the strong popular repug- 
nance felt towards the religious views of that 
gentleman. But no such explanation can be 
truthfally given io this case. Dr. Cuzever 
stands before the country and the world as 
among the most orthodox of the orthodox, en- 
tirely and intensely sound inthe faith at 
every point, and asa Divine he ranks amovg 
the most learned and eloquent in the cquatry. 
No explanation or apology can be wrung out 
of the character of theman. We muat look 
for an explayation eleewhere. ‘The men would 














have undoubtedly attracted an audience here, 
even on the subject of slavery, but for one 
thing, and that thing is his honest, straight- 
forward, unhesitating, 
faithfulness in exposing a half-hearted ease- 
loving church and; ministry. pees and only 
this, is his offence. 

he stands before the country in no equivo- 
cal light. He is thoroughly in earnest. He 
does vot daub with untempered mortar, but 
isknown to apply “the hammer and the fire” 
of Bible truth not only to slavery, but also to 
those in the pulpits of the country, who, in- 
stead of crying out from the very depths of 
their souls against the terrible sin which is 
eating out the warm vitals of the liberty and 
religion they profess to love, are actually and 
unmistakably indifferent and damb on the whole 
subject, orare only noisy in defence of their 
own culpable, wicked and cruel indifference 
towards it. Weknow of no better or more 


| creditable reason for the abserce of the reli- 


gious public trom Mr, Curever’s lecture before 
the Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society 
than this: They have no genuine sympathy 
with the man or with anti-slavery principles— 
The application of the Christian religion to 
the crime of selling men and women on the 
auction block, and flogging them to toil with- 
out wages, is to them an urwelcome and dis- 
tasteful duty, and they do not wish to have 
the subject brought before them. Far easier 
is it for them to sing and pray, to preach 
against general and unpopular sin, than to 
preach against special and popular crimes like 
slavery. Had Dr..Cneever visited our city 
to defend ard vindicate the American Tract 
Society; in its cowardly policy of suppressing 
anti-slavery truth, or to advocate some mis- 
sionary enterprize having reference to the 
spread of the Christian religion in Turkey or 
Dahomey, or any other distant land, it is safe 
to say he might have had some one of our 
numerous Doctors of Divinity to have intro- 
duced him, with delicate compliments, and 
Corinthian Hall would have overflowed with 
the representatives of Rochester evangelical 
piety. and tne speaker applauded to the echo. 
But he camenot to send Christianity abroad. 
He wished it spplied at home, and that makes 
all the difference in the world. 


One excellent thing has been accomplished 
by Dr. Cuerver’s visit amopg us. It has 
shown that the popular religious objection to 
attending anti-slavery lectures, that such 
lectures are infidel in their tendency, that 
those who deliver them are enemies of the 
charch and the ministry, and are coarse and 
vindictive in their spirit and language, is noth- 
ing better than a paltry and hollow pretense 
invented to conceal a wicked and scandalous 
neglect and disregard of a manifest and sacred 
duty which they ove alike to God and men.— 
It has shown that the objection to idegtify-} 
ing themseives with the abolition cayge, lies 
deeper than the faults and imperfections of 
those wh» advocate that cause, 


all 





and uncompromising | 


| We believe that the Kev. Mr. Grorce of| 


the Methodist Church was the only minister 
of our city who had the courage to greet Mr. 
Curever on the platform, and give him his 
hand at the conclusion of the lecture. Prea- 
byterian aod Congregational divines were not 
present, or if present, they stood aloot with 
remarkable unanimity—-a unanimity which 
would have been. exceedingly gratifying to 
every slave-monger in the land, could they 
have witnessed the exhibition of it. This is a 
small matter, but it is indicative of a fact im- 
measurably important, as to the position and 
attitude of religion in Rochester towards the 
cause Of emancipation. It shows that our 
leading ministers have no moze sympathy with 
Abolitionism, when advocated by Cneever, 
the able and eloquent evangelical divipe, than 
they have when the sameis advocated by 
Gerrit Sura or Weynegi. Patties, — 
orthodoxy is more than suspected. 


As to the lecture itself, those who have 
read the writings of Dr. Curever on sia 
during the last three years, need not be told 
that it was a masterly and powerful vindication 
of the right of the slave to freedom, and a 
crushing exposure of the efforts making to ex- 
cuse, palliate, and shelter slayery under the 
pages of the Bible. It was cne of the most 
thorough-and searching anti-slavery discourses 
ever delivered in Corinthian Hall. It was in 
the highest degree convincing. Ifthose who 
heard it were not convinced of the terrible- 
ness of the sin of slavery, the flimsiness of the 
apologies for it, the recreancy and treachery 
of the American Church and clergy in _ refus- 
ing to labor for its abolition, we know of noth- 
ing short of a revelation of the wrath of God, 
let Joose in fiery judgments, covering the 
whole land with blood and putridity will con- 
vince them. 


Ah! but they were convinced—they know 
it all—and knew it, many of them, before they 
heard Geo. B. Curever on Thursday evening. 
They have had line upon line and precept 
upon precept, and have light sufficient. What 
is most needed, is an honest living out pf those 
anti-slavery convictions. We know the truth 
but-what we want is the heart to do the truth 
we know so well. What then? Shall we 
stop preaching acd lecturing in Rochester 
against slavery? Not atall. Our business, 
and the business of the Rochester Ladies’ 
Anti-Slavery Society is to continue the effort. 
The work is ours, the success is God's. By ail 
means, let Mr. Cuzever be soon called agajo 
ito Rochester, for it may be that like the un- 
just judge, the people of Rochester may be 
reached by importanity ; but in any case, let 
him come again, so that, as of old, though the 
people be not converted, it shall be kuown 
that a ty bas been aoe them. 


The Charleston Mercury says ‘that the jary 
acquitted the men of the Echo slaver breause 
they consider the foreign slave trade no more a 
crime than the domestic trade, and that further 
) prosecutions at the South will be idle, expen- 

















sive aud vain. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STILL A SLAVE STATE. 
Anti-slavery men and women in Massachu- 
setts have, during the past year, exerted them- 
selves with zeal and perseverance to make the 
old Bay State as free in fact, as she is in name. 
They have endeavored to geta bill through 
the Legislature, making it unlawful to hold 
or huot slaves arquod Concord, Lexington, 
and Bunker Hill. Their noble zeal, upremit- 
ting industry, and most eloquent speeches and 
letters in furtherance of their object, deserved 
success. Sixteen thousand names were pro- 
cured to a petition asking for the passing of 
an unqualified Personal Liberty Law.— 
These were received, respectfully committeed, 
and a report favorable to the object of the 
petitioners was made to the Legislature—a bill, 
bold and stringent, absolutely putting it out 
of the power either to hunt or to hold slaves 
in the old Bay State, for any length of time, 
or for any purpose whatever. For a time, 
high hopes were entertained that that Repub- 


-lican Legislature would pass the Law, and 


thus place the soil of Massachusetts on the 


same sacred footing of freedom with Britain, | 


whereon no mancan stand and be girt with 
the chains of aslave. The passing of such a 
Bill would have been a proud and glorious act 
for that already glorious Commonwealth ; but 
the bearts of her freedom-loving legislators 
failed them. They co’d not withstand the frown 
of the lords of the lash. They quailed before 
commerce, cotton, and a slavery-interpreted 
Constitution. Republicans took the law from 
the lips of Mr. Cates Cusuixc, and preferred 
his lead to that of the Aboiition advocates. — 
They have rejected the Personal Liberty 
Bill, and thus invited anew the slave-hunters 
of the South to renew their slave hunts in the 
old Bay State. For the Bi!l, the vote stood 
16, and against the Bill, 109. 


Tke debates on the Bill as published in the 
Liberator are bighly instructive, and upon the 
whole encouragiog. They show that the pass- 
ing of an absolute Personal Liberty Biil, to 
make Massachusetts a fr3e State, is only a 
question of time; that the right sentiment 
pervades the Commonwealth ; that slavery, 
slavebolding, slave-hunting, and all that per- 
tains to the iniquitous slave system, are held 
as an abomination ; but witbal, there is a 
Jack of genuine courage and self respect.— 
Hence, old Massachusetts, whose citizens are 
marched: from the decks of Massachusetts 
ships, iato the jails of Charleston, guilty of 
no crime, and in open and shameless violation 
of the Constization of the U. S.—hence, Mas- 
sachusetts, who was driven out of South 
Carolina, and kicked out of the Supreme Court, 
in the person of her honored eon, the late 
Samvet Hoar, of Cozeord, denied the right 
even to enquire into the coastitutionality of 
Jaws by which Massachusetts citizens bave 
been doomed to chains and elavery—that 
Massachusetts, whose honored Senator wus 
struck down, and his warm blood made to 
stain the floor of the Senate chamber— 


‘bat Massachusetts now goes whimpering 


end talking about her duty to observe the 
sacred compromises of the Constitution, and 
refuses to protect her people from slavery for 
fear of violating the Constitation. Her atti- 
tude ia servile, cowardly, and contemptible .— 
it is just this spirit of hers Which has given 
countenance aod encouragement Lo every ayg- 
gression made upon the rights of colored ax 
zens, and the rights af the free States gener. 








jally. Must not “violate the Constitation !” 


As if a contract were binding only upon onc 
party! As if th@#NWorth should be bound and 
the Sonffrelegse@! As if a Constitution re- 


quiring a State to commit a grosa and damp-. 


ing crime, can in the light of any true law, 
human or divine, be binding on the conscience 
or honor of Christian men ! 

In one respect, the Abolitionists are them- 
selves to blame for the defeat of this Personal 
Liberty Bill. For years they have been en- 
deavoring to fasten a pro-slavery interpretation 
upon the Constitution of the United states, 
and bave looked with coldness and suspicion 
upon every man who differed from them at that 
point. ‘They have toid the people that sla- 
very was sanctioned and sustained by that 
instrument ; that théy who swear to support 
it, swear to respect the right of property ip 
man; that they swear to shoot down the 
slave if he shall rise to assert his freedom ; and 
that they swear to return the slave to bon?- 
age if he rans away. Ajll this miserabl: 
stuff, by speeches, resolutions, and books, they 
have been parading before the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, with a view to lead Massachusetts 
not to pass a Personal Liberty Bill, but to 
pass herself to the outside of the Union.— 
This was kept up with much spirit, till about 
eighteen months ago, the whole disunion pro- 
gramme was softened down, osteusibly because 
of the ‘‘hardtumes.” A great Northerp Disun- 
iun Convention was slaughiered by a committee 
at. Boston, and the weapons of the Garrisonians 
turned towards simply making Massachusetts 
a free State, that henceforth becoming their 
leading purpose. Now, however, they find their 
former teachings the chief obstacle to their pres 


ent objects. Their arguments for the slavehold- 


ing character of the Constitution are taken up 
and reiterated by Cares Cusninea, and used 
as a principal means of striking down a Per- 
sonal Liberty Bill. It is an admitted evil to 
hunt down slaves; but, say those who op- 
pose the Personal Liberty Bill, it is a greater 
evil to violate the Constitution and dissolve 
the Union. Thus has slavery ever - bad the 
vantage ground. Boston Abolitionism has 
conceded that the slaveholder’s interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution is the true one, and that 
we have aslaveholding Constitution. In itself, 
standing alone, speaking for itself, the Consti- 
tution of the United States no more sanctions 
slavery, than it sanctions murder or highway 
robbery. Itis for freedom every where, and 
for everybody, and for slavery nowhere, and 
for nobody. Had this ground been taken and 
urged with the power and eloquence which has 
for more than a dozen years been employed in 
advancing and establishing an opposite interpre 


tation against the plain reading of the Consti-. 


tation, there is reason to believe that a Per- 
sonal Liberty Bill, as stringent in its provis- 
jons as that which has just been rejected, 
vould long since been the law for old Mas- 
sachusetts. Nevertheless, we cannot withhold 
our sense of the zeal and earnest determina- 
tion with which the Abolitionists of Massachu- 
setts have followed up their efforts to secure 
the passing of a complete Persoral Liberty 
Bill for the old Bay State. 





Mr. Cobden visited one of the Ward 
Schoo's of New York city last week, and re- 
marked to the scholars that he hoped at sume fu. 
ture day to see England blessed with a system 


of public schoola similar to those of the United 
States. 





| DEFEAT OF THE PERFECT PERSONAL LIBER- 


TY BILL, AND THE PASSING OF AN 
IMPERFECT ONE. . 


We had no hope of the passing of an abso- 
lute Personal Liberty Bill in thie State, though 


we were induced to expect the passing of such 


a billio the State of Massachusetts. Slave- 
hunting, though an unpopular and hated thing 
here in practice, is not quite so unpopular and 
hated in theory. Nobody believes in turning 
plantation dog, and hunting down negroes at 
the “catch ‘em boy” of slaveholders. Our ha- 
mapity and self-respect would at once revolt at 
that ; but we are not yet quite honest enough 
in our Legislative capacity to look our South- 
ern masters in the face and tellthem so. We 
are too humane (outside of New York City) 
to allow a slave-hunter to carry off in peace 
hishamen prey. We would pluck the slave 
out of his hand, ag we would a child out of 
the paw of abear. Tong ago, when Boston 
was giving up fugitives to their masters, and 
Rev. Doctors of Divinity all over the country 
were preaching up the excellence of Evangeli- 
cal slave-hunting—that the Bible sanctions 


slavery, that the Fugitive Slave Law is similar 


in object and spirit to Paul’s Epistle to Phile- 
mop. aud Dane, Wesster ond Miuiaap Fitt- 
MORE were traveling over the country, telling 
the people to conquer their prejudices against 
slave-hunting—the people of the very heart of 
New York would roll cut at the first sound of 
a bell in thousands to rescue a fugitive. Per- 
haps, the very men who would do this, and 
more, would hesitate to put the principle and 
sentiment upon which they acted, and will act 
again, if need be, upon the statute book. The 
fact is, we are too good to be dogs, and yet 
have not courage aod reif-respect enough to 
say so. New York is big enough to behave 
better. She is not a braggart, nor would we 
have her such ; but she owes it to herseif to 
define her position, and declare before the 
world her scase of right and her determination 
to maintain the one and follow the other.— 
Away with this pusilanimously shrinking from 
the clear deductions of our own logic and the 
just inferences from our own professed princi- 
ples. The Republican party would be under- 
stood as denying a right of property in man. 
Its members will every where, as individuals, 
depounce the slave system as a foul and damp- 
ing immorality ; but when they act as a 
party, they find it convenient to act on the 
suggestion of a false and demoralizing pbhil- 
osopby, and to give the lie collectively, to 
what they hold az true individually. The 
South will respect such men and parties just 
about as much as such men and parties re- 
spect themselves. No more. 

The slaveholders are uever deceived by such 
legislation or such withholding of legislation. 
They understand it all, and will not think one 
whit more favorably of the Republican party | 
nor be the more reconciled to its ascendancy 
iu 1860, because of this seeming respect for 
the right to hold and hunt slaves in the State 
of New York. Experience in the persons of 
W esster, Cass, Van Buren, and Doveuxas, all! 
show that he who refuses to obey the com- 
mandment of slaveholders in one particular, is 
held as guilty of the violation of all, and is 
treated accordingly. We must either be 


wholly for, or wholly against slavery. Yeo 
cannot serve God and Mammon. 





The Republican majority in Wisconsin, at 
the late judicial election, is 15,000. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AFRICAN AIT | -egard it and hi 
SOCIETY--THE AGRICULTURAL, MECHANT : regard it and him as enéimies and slanderers 0 


“CAL AND EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION ot | ‘be "ce which they profess to be'Berving in 
CANADA WEST. Cenada. We have yet, in all our tours 


ee | through Canada, to hear of a single case of 
Two documents. have reached our tabk destitution relieved by him or his agents— 
bearing these respective titles, and many othe: | poy Hiram Wiison, whom Mr. Brown sec- 
associations and individuals might send uF | wuses of selfishly looking out for himself, in- 
similar papers, with similar pretensions, and stead of looking out for fugitives, is the man 
similar claims upon popular regard aod sym- | to-day, and has beenthe manfor more than 
pathy. The perusal of both of them brings | twenty years upon whom the work of looking 
us to the conclasion, that this whole business after the great body of the newly arrived fu- 
of taking care of destitute fugitives who are gitives has fallen. A man who has given such 
thrown over the borders of Canada, demands a proof of devotion tothe cause of the slave, as 
carefal investigation, by a thoroughly reliable} w- Wutson has, is not to be pushed aside 
and impartial committee, who shall report to by the claims of a set of new comers, hither- 
the friends of freedom at home and abroad. | 4, unknown to the people, whose special advo- 
First, we should very much like to know | cates they profess to be. 


anout how many fugitives find their wayto! fut we merely wish now to direct attention 
vaanee annually. to the fact that there is no systematized arrange- 
2. How many of the number are absolutely | ont for doing what really ought to be done 
destitute, and require help from abroad in the for fugitives on their arrival in Canada. We 
a ° food, clothing and sbelter. wish to excite inquiry ia respect to this whole 
- To what extent such help 18 needed, and | matter, and if possible have an end put toa 
for how long after their arrival in that free system of deliberate swindling carried ou upon 
country. | i ; “anti slavery people and in the name of the 
‘ 4. What is really being done in Canada for “poor fugitives in Canada.” 
he social and intellectual elevation of the’ Perhaps the best remedy after all will be to 
fugitives who have settled in that country. | stop sending slaves to Canada. The time will 
o. What amount of gouds, clothing, furni-' certainly come when it will be no longer nec- 
ture, bedding, food scd money, collected in the egsary to do so, and when, of course, it will not 
States by self-constituted agents and commit- be necessary to build up extensive establish- 
tees, can be traced to the possession of fugi- ments for meeting the wants of fugitives there, 
tives for whom their dovors intended them. / whatever may be their necessities in those locali- 
6. To enquire, also, hw far the colored|ties where they may hereafter settle. Their 
people of Canada tnemselves sanction the cus-| Wants can then be most economically provided 
tom now 80 generally adopted of going thro’ | for by the people surrounding them. While fu- 
the country appealing for aid in the name and | gitives from slavery ought to be, upon their 
on behalt of fugitive slaves. arrival from the South, very kindly cared for 
7. What effect the begging system has upon | 20d assisted, no pains should be spared to im- 
the standing of the colored people in Canada— | bue them with the idea that, being free, they 
whether it does not after alldo more harm | must now depend upon their own hands for a 





' than good, to have men going through the living. It is hard to conceive of & greater 


‘ength and breadth of the land with books|evil to any people, than the prevalence among 
aud papers in their hands, appealing to the | them of the idea that they are to live by other 
charitable in the name of the “forty thou-|than hard work. And so far as this begging 
sand” colored people of Canada system contributes either to establish thig in 

8. What measures ought and can be taken | tke mind of fngitives, or in the mind of the 
to provide for the wants of fugitives, and at| public concerning the fugitives, a very positive 
the same time prevent the swarms o_profes- mischief is done the cause of justice and lib- 
sional beggars who go through the country | erty for the colored race. 


soliciting aid for fugitives, which the fugitives 7 
seldom get. | ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 


——— 





For a long time we have seen and deeply| We have just had the pleasure of an inter- 
felt the need of something a little more defi-| view with Rev. L. THompson, a Missionary 
nite, systematized and responsible, about the ; of fourteen years standing in the Island of 
arrangements for assisting newly arrivea fugi-' Jamaica He has been recruiting his health 
tives in Canada. We are persuaded that the/| for a year past in the United States, and is soon 
whole matter is badly managed. Nobody - return to Jamaica, the field of his labor.-—— 
seems to know what really becomes of the | Mr. THompson does not deny that there is 
money and the clothing collected by different | much foundation for the pictures of ruin and 
individuals professedly, and-it may be really it 'wretcbedness often described as existing in 
aij of fugitives who have already reached| that Island, by American pro-slavery newspa- 
Canada. The business is carried on extem-| pers, but utterly denies that the cause is to be 
poraneously and irresponsibly. A few per-|found in the emancipation of the slaves. He 
sous here and there agree to call themselves! plainly asserts that co far as the morals of the 
an African Aid Society, another three or four | people are concerned, their progress has been 
call themselves an Agricultural Society, an-| upward and onward all the while, and that with 
other set call themselves an Educational So-|thisimprovement has come a corresponding 
ctety, and still another some other respectable improvement in their physical condition. — 
and taking name. For our part, sfter look- | There is, accordingto Mr. Tuompson, in Ja- 
ing at the whole matter for years, and after 
getting the testimony of persons of intelli-| tion of good, industrious and.upright colored 
gence in different parts of Canada, we have : men from the United States, aod we have no 
come to look upon these Societies and their doubt that such is the case. It is just this 
agents with extreme distrust. 

As to this African Aid Society, spoken of 
above, with ifs agent Mr. Wy Rrown, re 























mercilessly bled in this respect ; many of our 

very best men whose presence would be in this 
landa tower of strength, have been caught 
away from us by Australia, Vancouver’ Ie- 
land, Central America, Canada, the West- 
ern coast of Africa, and the West Indies, 
and the cry is still for more. Considering 
the peculiar circumatances that surround us 
here,and the necessities which a people deprese- 
ed and oppressed have for good end true men to 
defend and elevate them, we shall not be deem - 
ed selfish, if we refuse to encourage this draio 
upon out best blood. We do say that we 
grudge those distant countries of the men they 
have taken from us. Only the other day, our 
old friend Mrrriin W. Grsss,once an agent and 
worker in the anti-slavery eause in Philadel- 
phia, and in this State, came into our office to. 
take leave of us for what he calls bis new home > 
in Victoria, Vancouver's Island. He says he 
cannot stacd the pressure of the States. He 
is, like many others, educated above the lim- 
its marked out for men of color in this country, 
hence he looks for freer latitudes, and thinks 
it easier to find them than to make them.— 





-| Wehave no quarrel with him or others: for 


pursuing this policy, so long as they pursue 
it individually, and donot ask for it a public 
endorsement as 3 duty incumbent, upon us as a 
people. In that case, we might insist that the 
greatest good to the whole number could: be 
best promoted by our best meu remaining 
where they are most needed. 


The contemplation of this subject forces up- 
on usavery painful conclusion. Ht would 
seem that oar people are divided into three 
classes. First, we have the large, illiterate and 
unthinking, servile class. They are sober, indus- 
trious, and for the most part upright, and every 
way well meaning, bat without public spirit, car- 
ing little for anything more than for the gratifi- 
cation of the physical wants of man, uncancerned 
about every sphere of knowledge, except that 
involved in their immediate physical necessities. 
These do not care who is President of the United 
States, what laws are passed hy Congrese, 
what decisions are delivered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and of course are 
contented and happy, unless pinched by cold, 
or hunger, or are overtasked. They expect to 
be proscribed and treated as a degraded 
caste, and bave got used to quiet submission, 
asa thing inevitable and irremediable, and 
hence they drag along in a etate which may, 
after all, be called indifference rather than 
contentment. They are pot often brought in 
conflict with the power above them, because 
they seldom lift their heads high enough.— 
They heard of the Daren Scorrt decision, shat- 
ting us out of the fold of citizenship, with about 
the same resignation experienced by a drove 
of cattle when driven out of an excellent pas- 
ture. In this tbey are not peculiar. Ignoran é 
and servitude will make the same facts true of 
any other people. They are the natural and 
necessary incidents of the kind of life to which 
American law and American religion have 
doomed the great mass of our people. They 
are wrapt in mental midnight, and are asleep. 


—— 





The second class of our people may be said 


| maica an ample field opened for the emigra-| to be those who are to some extent educated, 
| enlightened, awake. They are not satisfied 


| with the state of things about them. They 
'bave attempted to rise, and the first thing 


sort of men who seem to be wanted every | that has met their heads was the irov beam of 
where, and perhaps as much wanted here 


| prejudice. After surveying it for a time, and 


acel-ewhere We,ara peaple, have heey mot! e timating its weight. vod etreng'b, ther have 
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attempted to remove it, but after trying this | wish to get rid of tis, caures a general flutter | 


for a while, they have become quite discoar- 

and are ready for any thing which 
promises relief. ‘They are ready to go any 
where, whether in one quarter of the globe or 
the other. They think it quite useless to re- 
main bere at any rate. : 


The third class, which we hope are not less 
enlightened than those who form the second, 
believe that something is still possible to the 
colored people of the United States, that many 
and beneficesit changes have taken place al- 
ready, and thaj many more will tollow the ef- 
forts now making for the advancement of 
Justice, Liberty and Humanity in this country. 
They believe in the vincibleness of error, and 
io the ultimate triamph af tryth, and are at 
work with bearts and hands for the realiza 
tion of their faith. ‘To our friend Mr. Tpour- 
son, and to all others who tell us to emigrate’ 


we have to say that we have none of the first 


or second class to spare, and that the 
only class which can be spared are made up of 
those who are not wanted abroad, aod who 
would not be likely to go if they were wanted. 


———_ 
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ALL GOING TO HAYTI. 





We really wish we knew just what to say 
to our friends at Chicago. They are all ina 
ferment again about emigration from the U. 
B. te a better country. Jt is true they have 
been ia quite the same state of mind once or 
twice before, and have gotten bravely over it 
without any tery serious trouble, and may 
possibly do so again ; but this time, we learn 
that they don’t mesy to get over it at all, 
without getting out of it. They are in earnest. 
They have been invited to Hayti by President 
Gerrrarp, (that i3 something) gnd they are 
guing this time, sure. Very well; we are 
glad the case is no worse. Hayti is not very 
far off, and it will not take long for a 
mau to retrace his steps should he find that 
his condition is not materially improved by 
going there. Things in Hayti certainly do: 
look at the present moment rather inviting to 
a certain class of our colored friends. But 
kow long Hayti will wear its present inviling 
complexion, is rather uncertain. That country 
is Freneh in its sentiments, French in its ideas, 
aad French in its sudden and violent changes. 
Lt ie, to sey the least, pradent in making up 
qne's mind abayt going there to settle, duly 
to consider this fact, and the consequences 
acising opt of it. It would be a sad thing to 
some of us, who haye een hated and per- 
seeuted the first half of our lives for being too 
black, to go there and be hated ang persecut- 
ed during the last half of life for being tug 
whiie. Very little was said of emigration to! 
to Hayti, under the reign of Soviovgue. vis: 
easier than wise, perhaps, to state the reason 
why,this was so, but the men in Chicago, who 
head the present Haytien movement, are not 
at adass to know the reason. 


There is, however, one thing about this 
movement, which we regret very deeply, and 
wat is tts advertisement. If we are going 
away, let us go without noise, and done witb 
i ‘Phere are not 20 wady of us in Chicago 
that we cannot convene Privately and talk 
over the matter of emigration, Withert rushing 
into the papers with all our Plans and pur- 
poses. Such a course iessens the value of our 
property, if we have any, compromises eglored 
men who have no intention to leave the cgan- 
try, gladdens the hearts of our enemice. whe 


of discontent, adds to the general restleasness 
of our people, and if, after all, we find the 
same persons who were foremost about go- 
ing at the meeting, making no effort to get 
away afterwards, the whole thing becomes a 
contribution to the popular contempt for the 
colored rece, of which the country is too full 
already. Surely we can leave the United 
States, without publishing our iatentions to 
the eountry ; and if this were done, it would 
harm ne body. But as our friends now pro- 
ceed, (for friends we do most heartily esteem 
them,) they injare the cause and damage the 
prospects, aud damp the ardor of these who 
are laboring to remove the very ills which they 
allow to drive them from the land of their 
birth and the sphere of their influence.— 
W here faith is needed, they encowrage doubt ; 
where hope and conrage are demanded, they 
become tbe prophets of fear and despair ; 
where a patient and firm epirit should be 
cherished, they are restless and wnstable, and 
affurd new encouragement to the oppressions 
heaped upon us, by denonstrating that the 
end aimed at by our oppressors can be gained. 
Over all this we are sad, but unshaken. We 
still believe that there is a better day coming 
in America for the colored as well as for the 
white American, and that the agencies are at 
work to bring it about. We see nothing in 
the gloom of this hour to dispel this lively 
faith. God, Truth, Liberty, and Humanity, 
can do as much for the black man here in the 
United States, as upon any other spot op the 
globe. With this faith, there are a few of us 
who have resolved to work on, and to never 
give up the contest, let who will go or stay. 





COLORED PEOPLE OF CANADA. 


“The negroes of Canada are holding meet- 
ings, to protest against the passage of a bill now 
before the Canadian Parliament, incorporating 
an association ‘for the education and elevation 
of the Colored People of Canada.’ They ohject 
toany distirction of color, and want to be placed 
onan equal footing with tte whites. This 
ather puts the professed friendship of our Cana- 
dian brethren for the blacks to the test.””—Roch- 
ester Union. 


This js one of the most sensible protests in 
which the colored people of Canada ever uni- 
ted. Ifthe white people of Canada, as well 
as the white peopie of the States, would only 
be just to the negro, they would not have 
much cccasion to be gegerous to him. A 
large ghare of the charity now received by 
colored peopie might he advantageously ex- 
cChauged for a sinall measure of simple justice. 
Let ignorant and degraded negroes be placed 
everywhere upon the same footing, and re- 
ceive the same offices of charity which ere ex- 
tended to ignorant and degraded people of 
other varieties of mankind—no more, no less—. 
and if they cannot stand up under this equal 
and just treatment, let them fall down. The' 
effect of special and partial legislation for col- 
ored people, degrades the race in the eyes of 
the whites, weakens their own self-respect, de- 
struys their self reliance, leads them to look for 
favors pagher then for rights, induces servility 
instead "Of manly independence, and divests 
them of that firmness of character which is 
essential to a successful career on the part of 
an individual or a race. We do not doubt 
that the proposed ‘* Association for the Edu- 
cation and Elevation of the Colored People iv 
Canada” orignated in excellent motives, or that 
the condition of the colored people of Canada 
js such as to seem to demand some such efforts | 


‘ 








as they propose ; but viewing the eontempla- 
ted Association in the light of its predeces- 
sors in Canada, which have cursed rather than 
blessed our people there, by seeming to do some 
thing when they were doing nothing, save to 
support a few professional begzars in getting 
money from the benevolent to entich them- 
selves. We cannot wish the enterprize sac- 
cess, especially if thecolored people themselves 
are opposed to it. Why not let the negro chil- 
dren of Canada go into the same sehools, the 
same institutions of learning, with the children 
of other people? ‘They do so inthis city, and 
do so in the most enlightened and refined 
‘parts of this eountry. No one here or elae- 
where bas been or can be injured by this as- 
sociation ip schools, or in churches. We know 
of nothisg which is so peeuliar in the charae- 
ter or circumstances of the colored people of 
Canada as to require a difference in the mode 
of their edueation and elevation. 
That the newly arvived fugitive, fresh from 
slavery, a perfect stranger, without money or 
friends, should, upoe his first entrance upon 
alife of freedom, need assistance in the way of 
'tood, raiment, shelter, advice and getting work, 
' must be obvious to all, and anplies so necessary 
Ancapacity on the part of the race te take care 
of themselves, and is therefore no discredit to 
any body. Let this sort of help be extended, 
and extended judiciously, and by @ responsible 
association whose officers and agents shall be 
held to public aceount for their receipts and 
disbursements, and a great good will be done. 
This, however, should not be done in the name 
of “the colored people” of Canada, bat in the 
name and on behalf of the newly arrived’ fugi- 
tives of Canada. It isnot at sitstrange that 
the thonsands of industrious colored farmers 
and mechanics of Canada shoald repel an ef- 
fort which implies any special he}plessness , 
ignorance and degradation on their part. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL IN THE 8TATE 
OF OHIO. 


Highly honored is the State of Ohio. Few 
States can boast of such a town as Oberlin, 
aud few towns can boast of having thirty-seven 
citizens like those who have fallen under the 
displeasure of our Government, Thirty seven 
men, in the very teeth of the Fngitiye Slave 
Bill, with its thousand dollar fine, and its six 
months imprisonment for each of them, disre- 
garding all its pains and penalties, and daring 
to deliver a man guiltless of crime from the 
two legged bloodhounds which were dogging 
and dragging him away, with fiendish glee, in- 
to the hell of slavery—implies a soundness of 
heart, a degree of manliness, for which we did 
not look even in the vicinity of Oberlin. The 
spectacle of snch an array of Christian crimi- 
nals, uuder indictment for this act or MERCY 
to a helpless brother in this Christian and free 
country. would be startling as well as instruct. 
ive, if the people of the free States were not 
drugged and stupified almost beyond the poe- 
sibility of awaking. As things are, however 
the circumstance is regarded with the utmost 
equanimity. The cutrage, glaring and cruel 
as it js, falls upon the insensible corscience of 
the North with about the sameeffect produced 
by a lash of steel gpon the back of a dead 
horse!. The trial of these thirty-seven men, 
destined to make a long chapter in our nation- 
al history, and to Mustgate before the world 
the working of our free institgticns, does not 
excite a thousandth part of the interest excit- 
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Key. The case would probably not be much 
better, in the present temper of the public 
mind, if thirty-seven thousand citizens, instead 


of thirty-seven, Were under indictment for a 


similar act of mercy. The principle is the 
same in the one case as {n the other. 


We have been asked to speak out about 


these trials,and we must speak out, if we 
speak at all—speak out-out of doors, out of 


hearing, and oatside of the possibility of pro- 


ducing any effect. Tie fact is enough, or 
would be, if the people were not morally dead. 
We are about tired of pouring denunciations 
into the ears of dead men, or appealing to 
insensibility for manly feeling. We only fling 
out the facts. They speak louder than we can, 
and need no comments. If these do not ronse 
the North to demand the repeal of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill, no arguments, appeals, or de- 
bunciations of ours, or those of any one else, 
will avail anything in that direction. 


The Fugitive Slave Bill is not yet nine, 
years old. It became a law under the reign 
of Silver-Gray Whiggery, when the pious and 
complacent Mriuarp Fittmorr succeeded to 
the chair made vacant by the death of Gen. 
TayLor. It was the last great measure of. 
Danie. Wesster and Henry Cray, and was 
by them called, asif in mockery, a peace 
measure. It was intended to subdue the’ 
abolition of the North, and to pacify the 


slaveholding blood-suckers of the South.— 


Short-sighted men, how mistaken! Never 


did the Almighty more completely confound 
and circumvent the wisdom of the crafty. ‘The 


slaveholders have never been more fiercely ag- 


gressive than since the passing of that bill of 
abominations. Having got that, their appetite 


was only whetted for more of the same sort, 


and they have gone on step by step, till naught 
remains but to set up the auction block and 


the whipping pest in every free State in the 
Union. ‘he repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, with all its train of anarchy and blood- 


shed in Kansas, has followed close upon the 


heels of this impious peace measare, and the 
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reddened with blood by it, and numerous tu- 


| despised race straggling to the level of man- 


mults, riots and excitements have foll »wed in its, hood and freedom. 


train. ‘he colored people of the free States; 


have been harassed and driven before it, as if 
pursued by a dragon ; and yet the cost of its 
execution, in a single instance, would purchase 
the body of every slave yet retarned to slavery | 
under it. 


But we will not trouble our readers with a 
history of the operation of this cruel and scan- 
dalous enactment. It is a lawagainst mercy, 
against justice, against the Constitatien, 
against conscience, and against God, and to 
traniple upon its devilish provisions is a diity 
alike to God and man. We should feel it an 
honor to be indicted, tried atid convicted for 
the vidlatido of a law so motistrous it all its 
provisions 
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IRISH LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The first and fourth pages of our present 
number are occupied by the highly interesting 
proceedings of the Irish Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 
Society, copied from the Dublin Daily Ex- 
press. We look upon the proceedings of thia 
meeting with feelings of unusual satisfaction. 
There are few trans-Atlantic cities, so closely 
and influentially connected with the United 


States, as thecity of Dublin, the metropolis of | 


Ireland. That city has its wamesakes and 
representatives io nearly every State in the 
American Union. It is impossible that the 
ideas and sentiments of Dublin over the wave 
shall be entirely powerless for good or for evil 
on this side. Indeed, the power of Ireland, in 
her sons snd daughters who have taken up 
their abode here, is most deeply and exten- 
sively felt in every department of American 
society. In many directions this influence is 
useful and beneficient, and the more we have 
of it the better for America, and the better for 
the honor of Ireland. It must, however, be 
confessed that on the great question of human 
freedom, in its application to the negro race, 
four millions of which raee are held here in 
the most galling bondage upon which the sun 


What a soul-cheering spectacle of real disin- 
terested philanthropy is here? The meeting 
is held at the instance of benevolent Irish 
ladies ; they make the arrangements, do the 
needful correspondence, provide the means of 
meeting its expenses, secare the presente of 
able speakers, write their annual reports, attend 
to all the preliminaries, and yet not the name 
of one of the ladies appears in this newspaper 
report. Worldly honor and fame do not enter 
into their work ; the praise of men does not 
form the motive for their exertions for the slave. 
The ladies do the work, and the gentlemen 
get the honor and applause. Our heart 
prompts us to write the name of one of 
these benevolent ladies, to whose zeal and ac- 
tivity the Irish Anti-Slavery Society owes 


| mach of its success ; but we will not disturb 


the quiet satisfaction which comes in the 
thought, “J have labored for the slave in the 
service of my Father, who seeth in secret, and 
not to be known and applauded in the world.” 


There is evidence in the report that the 
Irish Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society watch with 
care the course of the struggle going on here 
between freedom and slavery, between the 
principle of human brotherhood, and the pride 
and meanness which treads down a man un- 
der the iron heel of contempt, because God 
has clothed him with a skin not colored to the 
popular taste. 


There is no disguising it,for the fuct stands 
out plainly to all who will but open their 


eyes, that the anti-slavery contest turns upon 


the question whether the rights and feelings of 
a black man ought to be as sacredly regarded 
and respected as those of awhite man. The 
Abolitionist who cannot respond affirmatively 


to this question, in his practice as well as in 


his theory, has yet to learn what it is to be an 
Abolitionist. It is found to be a very severe 
teat here. It is easier to do almost any thing 
than to treat the negro with reference to his 
character as a man, rather than in respect to 





Drep Scorr decision has followed that, and 
the peace of the South seems as far offnow as 
ever. So must it ever be. Nothing is gained 
by the least concession to crime. From 
‘its very nature, slavery can never be sat- 
isied by concessions. 


ever looked down, Irish influence thus far,| his color asa man. In view of this fact, we . 
| through the subtle machinations of de.igning | feel especially gratified by the reference made 

and unprincipled leaders, has been given on the| in the report to our efforts for the elevation of 

side of slavery and oppression. ‘There ig| the free people of color. We are as confi- 

naturally no heart more readily and thoroughly | dent now, as when we began the publication . 





The more it gets, 


the more it wants, and the more determined 
and fierce it becemes in its demands. For 
‘years the Avbolitionists of the country have 
seen through this whole question, and have 
over and over proclaimed that comprehensive 
philosophy, which experience is every day 
‘demonstrating as true, that this country must 


become all free, or all slave. The operation 


‘of the Fugitive Slave Bill—the refusal of the 
‘free States to protect their soil from slave 
‘hunts—the cowardly and knavish policy of the 
Republican party in refusing to make a repeal 


of. the Fugitive Slave Bill a part of its plat- 
form—-the non-committalism of its journals, 
and tne timid references of its leading men to 
the subject of repeal—the tacit acceptance by 
them of the pro-slavery interpretation of the 
Constitution, favors the idea that the slave 
power can, if it will, accomplish all its designs 
upon the North. 


The Fugitive Slave Bill is young ; yet what 
a career of mischief has it already run !— 
Several white men have been killed, and sever- 
al wounded, #m executing the infernal enact- 
ment. The soil of four free States have been 








responsive to the sentiment of freedom than 
the Irish heart when unperverted, unabused 
and left to its natural action. We speak from 
an intimate knowledge of that noble people, 
gained by a long sojourn among them in their 
own beautiful country, and in view of that ex- 
perience we protest from the bottom of our 
heart, against the idea of taking such men as 
Joun Mircuett, and Tuomas F. Meacuer as 
the genuine representatives of the sentiment 
of Ireland on the question of emancipation.— 
We appeal from the judgment of the corrapt 
and sordid panderers to slavery, who have 
turned their backs upon their principles as well 
as upon their country, to the very fountain 
head of the nation itself, and aa represented 
in this great Dublin meeting, the heart of Ire- 
land is with the slave. Thanks to the Irish 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society for thie full and 
comprehensive deliverance on the stupendous 
system of wrong against which wé are con- 
tending. Its generous aid and co-operation 
are sincerely and gratefally appreciated by 
every nan and woman in this country, whose 
love of hamanity rises higher than his nation- 
al pride. and bis prejadicee against a bated and 
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of this paper—now nearly twelve years ago— 
that oné of the greatest helps to the abolition 
of slavery at the South, is the elevation of the 
fee people of color at the North. Let the 
colored people of the North obtain the méans 
of living comfortably ; let them become gen- 
erally well informed, industrious and virtuous, 
and their influence will powerfally affect the 
question of slavery. 

‘But this is a great work. Men cannot be 
lifted from the depths of slavery to the heights 
of liberty in an instant. Time, and patient 
long suffering endeavor, are necessary. We 
have labored to induce our people to read, to 
get them to édacate their children, to place 
them in steady employments, to have them 
taught trades ; and while we cannot boast of 
any great success, we can assure our trane- 
Atlantic friends who take eo especial interest 
‘n this matter, that many individnal cases #!- 
ford ample encouragement for ‘all labors io 
that direction. 

There is a featare of this atinual meeting 
which we especially commend to American 
Christians ; it is the fact that at this meeting 
of the “Ladiee’ Anti-Slavery Society,” the 
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_ have the matter all their own way. The reso- 
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How different are the meetings of Abolition | 
societies in the United States. An Orthodox 
clergyman on an Abolition platform is @ rare} 
spectacle here. While in England, Ireland 
and Scotland, evangelical ehurches and min- 
isters espouse the cause of the enslaved ; here 
im the country where slavery existe, such 
churches and ministers stand aloof, or stand in 
direct opposition to that cause. The fact is 
significant, and may be well enough pressed 
home upon the consideration of religions men 


Seite: of the Gospel were the most CoL- “ An insurrection against President Geffrard | 
spicuous advocates of the cause of the slave.| on the part of the blacks is impending. The 








in both countries. . 





HAYTIAN EMIGRATION AGAIN. 


In our last number, we noticed, with regret, 
that a company of very respectable colored 
men in Chicago were agitating the question of 
emigrating to Hayti. We have already pub- 
lished in our columnsa brief account of the 
proceedings cf the first meeting held there, in 
pursuance of this object. Judging from those 
proceedings, but little opposition to such emi- 
gration wa3 manifested, and the emigrationists 


lutions adopted are certainly not of a very 
stringent ch<-acter, and no definite measures 
were proposed to facilitate or carry out the gen- 
eral purpose of the meeting. H. F. Dovanass 
made an eloquent speech, (he never makes 
anything else when he makes any;,) but as we 
think, quite a desponding one, and entirely 
false in its facts and philosophy. He takes 
for granted the leading and controlling posi- 
tion of the American Colonization Society, 
namely, the impossibility of equal rights for the 
colored people in the United States, and hence 
argues the duty of every colored man to get 
out of the country, and go not to Africa, but 
to Hayti. The argument is, “you cannot 
elevate yourselves here ; you can elevate and 
improve yourselves in Hayti, and therefore, it 
is your imperative daty to goto Hayti.” 


The argument is ss full of the old mischief 
of Colonization as any ever uttered by the 
strongest negro-hater in the land, and tends to 
feed and keep alive the very evil from which 
our friends propose to escape. It is not true 
that there is anything either in the nature of 
white or black Americans, which make it im- 
possible for them to enjoy the same rights un- 
der an American Government, and if it were 
true, the same reason would apply against 
going to Hayti, that is raised against staying 
here; for if white Americans end black Ameri- 
cans cannot enjoy the same rights under the 
same Government, half white Haytians, and 
real black Haytians, would be doomed to the 
same impossibility. If one or the other variety 
of men must necessarily oppress the other 
here, the same will be the case there. 

But we have too much faith in the power of 
knowledge, wisdom and virtue to accept this 
Ishmaelitish theory in respect to either country. 
Yet, if we should adopt it in respect to the one 
country, a8 against the other, we should sooner 
believe that the white and colored people of 
America can live here in the peaceable en- 


joyment of equal tights, than that the black 
and mulatto races can 80 livein Hayti. 


The very last “ccounts from that country 


fally sustain this position of 

which oar friends in Chicago w; 
ll 

think of We copy from the .° “ell t 
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too, he spoke to the troops of the National 
Guards. That morning the Nationa) Guards 
appeared, for the first time, in their uniforms. 
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mulattoes are to be massacred. 

“There was an attempt in the north, at 
Cape Haytien, to rebel, but the instrgents 
were seized by the authorities; and, five 
minutes ago they were marched through the 
streets of Port-au-Prince from a vessel in the 
harbor which has just come from the Cape. 

“ Geffrard some days ago ecnt deputations 
«o all parts of the country, and a Jarge one to 
the Cape ; but all is quiet now. 

‘‘Geffrard addressed the market women, 
and the soldiers also, yesterday morning, with 
the view to prevent a rising, of which he freely 
spoke tothe people. On Sunday morning, 


They are neat and regular, very unlike the 
rag tag and bob-tail costumes ot the soldiers 
of Soulougue. I should think there were 
about one hundred cavalry—the best troops 
I have seen in the Republic, without excep- 
tion—and two or three hundred foot soldiers, 
some armed with Minie rifles. Each man was | 





obliged to furnish his own uniform, which was ' 
somewhat expensive. All were volunteers— 
They were very nearly all mulattoes. | 

“The blacks, here, are jealous of them.— 
W——, the mulatio fellow who was born in 
Washington, told me that at the same time of 
the disturbance m the North, there were 
movements at the Sonth among the blacks ; 
but this statement has been pronounced false 
by several other persous. 

“1 cannot be certain of anything, there is 
80 much that is false and exaggerated ; but 


the aspect of affairs is certainly very seri- 
ous. 


“[ forgotto say that it isthe blacks of 
Port-au-Prince who wish to massacre the 
mulattoes. J have heard nothing of the feel- 
ings of the people of the pleins or mornes 
(mountains) near Port-au-Prince, except that 
Geffrard, the afternoon you sailed (March 21,) 
went to Croix des Bouquets to talk to the 
people to calm them. 

“T heard, but not from very good authority, 
that Geffrard, in reply to the peuple’s demand 
for land, said ‘you shall have land, but I will 
make you work it then. | 


“ He gave, yesterday, two hundred Haytier 
dollars to the market women. Plunder and 
massacre appearto be their object. The 
Spanish Consul, I hear, iskeeping the New 
York papers supplied with pews.” 

This does certainly look rather discourag.- 
ing. if we must live ina country where a 
conflict of races is inevitable, we prefer to in- 
cur just as little expense and peril in compass- 
ing it ae possible. There is no need of pack- 
ing up, and crossing the sea for such a luxury, 
when we can get enough of it, and more than 
we know what to do with, right at oar own 


be hated for being too black, as for being too 
white. But let us not be misunderstood; we 
neither believe in the permanent hostility be- 
tween the races of Hayti, nor of America.— 
Education, Christianity, and common interests 
will rectify these evils, both here and there. 

Above all, let it never be forgotten, thatthe 
elements of true welfare depend less unon the 
government we live under, or the people we 
live among, than wpon ourselves. The con- 
ditions of our elevation are within our breasts. 
Industry, sobriety, temperance, frugality, in. 
telligence and honesty, will not go uoreward- 
ed anywhere. Nor will the opposite qualities 


— any where. | 
We shall continue to repeat what we have 


said a thousand times already, and that is the 
emigration which we, the colored people of 
the United States, most of all need, is an emi- 
gration from ignorance tc intelligence, 





credited correspondence to that journg! - 


from idleness to industry, and from never- 


ceasing change to a manly stability. 


doors. And for our part, we had just as lief: 
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In conclusion, we wish again toenter our 
ptotest against this everlasting public procla 
mation of ouristention toclear out. Our 
white fellow-citizens have not treated us so 
very politely that we should feel it a breach 
of politeness on our part to take our hats and 
and leave without’ making to them pretty lit 
ule farewell speeches. When they go away, 
they are not quite so ceremonionus, and why 
should we be? Judging from th* following, 
there is ove colored man in Chicago, whosé 
views harmonize pretty nearly with our cwn : 

‘‘ Haytt.—Men of Chicago! Take notice 
there is one colored man in this city who is not 
going to Hayti, but expects toremain with 
you until he slips off this mortal coil ; and, in- 
deed, he expects to be with some of you iv 
that other world. So gentlemen you sce that 
we will, in all probability, remain together 
for all time to come. In view of this fact, | 
ask a part of your patronage in the Clothes 
Cleaning and Repairing business. You wil! 
find me at my old stand, 119 Dearborn street. 

Yotrs always, JOHN JONES.” 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Syracusr, March 31, 1859. 
Dear Doverass :~~I wish to acknowledge 
through your paper the receipt of the follow- 
ing donations from kind friends of the slave ir 
Great Britain : 


Aberdeen L. A. S. Society........--.£6 0 0 
Wakefield do Me CERT CELL 4009 


In behalf of the many travelers on the 
Underground Railroad that are calling on us 
night after night, with their broken hearte, 
bleeding feet and empty stomachs, for help, I 
thank the ladies of both these Societies in 
that far off land, for their remembrance of 
our poor enslaved people im this country.— 
They walk by faith, while we walk by sight 
in all this matter of American slavery. May 
the Lord ever bless them ! is our wish. These 
donations were kindly procured and sent to 
us by our ever tree and vigilant friend, Miss 
Julia Griffiths, May she ever be happy in 
her new possession in the world, as Mrs. Dr. 
Crofts. Much joy be theirs, will be the prayer 
of many a poor slave in this country, and 
hundreds of fugitives in Canada, where the 
Rev. Dr. Crofts is well known to many of our 
brethren that went years ago into that land. 
Report says twelve years of the Doctor's early 
life was spent among the fugitives in Canada. 
We fugitives should all unite in wishing them 


great joy. Y ours, as ever, 
J. W. LOGUEN, 
Agent of the Underground R. R. 


Rocuester, April 4, 1859. 
I have the pleasure of acknowledging from 
our friend, Miss Julia Griffiths, the following 
sums : 


Friends in Bristol...............-..£3 16 6. 
Mansfield Anti-Slavery Society...... 2 18 6 
Thos. Boyd, Exq., per Mra. Wilson.... 1 00 
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_ EY RSE 1 Peat £7 15 0 
MARIA G. PORTER, Treas. 





The Rev. Geo. B. Cheever having lately 
given in the Church of the Puritans four able. 
searching Sunday evening lectures on the Re- 
lizious and Scriptural Aspeeta of Human Sia- 
very,a number of the citizens of New York 
have united in a requisition that he renew the 
discussion in a larger edifice, and on an even- 
ing when those who worship in other churches 
can conveniently hear him. He has accepted 
the invitation, and delivered the first lecture of 
the course—“ The Logic of the Word of God 





respecting Slavers *'—in the great Hall of the 
Cooper [ystitute on Wednesday evening last 
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IRISH LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


| From the Dablin Daily Express, April 8.} 


The annual meeting of this society was bald 
last night, in the Pillar Room ot the Rotundo. 
There was a very numerous attendance, and 
the greatest interest was manifested in the 
cause - the society. Shortly after seven 
o'clock, 


The chair was taken by Colonel Lewis. 


The Rev. Dr. Fleury having opened the | 
meeting with prayer, 

The Chairman addressed the meeting He 
believed there was much cause for encourage. 
ment in the progress which this work appeared 
to make amongst them. That was apparent 

from the numerots end _— table assembly, 
but in an especial degree from the snccess 
which had attended the efforts of the Anti-Sla- 
very Society in the bazaar which was held in 
that room a short time ago. He found that it 
realized upwards of £130. It was impossible 
for them to ascertain how many human beings 
this might have been the means of liberating 
from the most fearful oppression and tyranny, 
in one word, from slavery. If it were one 
single individual alone, he was sure there was 
mo person present that would not be glad to 
use every effort to free him from that state of 
misery and bondage to which he was subject. 
Bat it might have been the meaus of liberating | 
wean | very many from this awful state. — 
here were societies in many cities in England 
end Scotland more or less engaged in this 
good work, having seut proporticnate instal 
ments to the bazaar held in that room. This 
society divested itself of any possible chance 
of sectarianism. If the feelings of our Roman 
Catkolic fellow-ceuntrymen were so alive to 
the slightest matter which they might censid- 
er to involve a chance of slavery, how much 
more warm would their sympathies be with 
the awful sufferings which these miserable in. 
dividuals underwent, without any fault of 
their owo ? They had many societies in Dub- 
lin, which he attributed to the fact that the 
Gospel was eo fully preached here, that it had 
stirred up the hearts of the people to do good. 
The top-stone of these societies was the Anti- 
slavery Society, which appeared to be taken 
up with so much energy by the most influen- 
tial part of the community—the fair sex.— 
There was nothing that they took ep that 
they did not work with energy and credit, and 
they did not appear to be behind-Land in this 
matter. He trusted they would encourage 
those of the other sex to take more earnest 


interest in a society which was not confined | 


to the British dominions. There was no part 


of the earth were slavery was not prevailing | 


in a greater or less degree. Even ia Russia, 
they saw the extraordinary steps that had 
been taken. There the nobles were men of 
great wealth, high polish and education, but 
slavery prevailed amongst the people toa 
large extent. Reflecting sometimes on this 
auject, the only circumstance of doubt on his 
mind ia concexion with it was the consequen- 
ces which it might involve them in with their 
republican friends in America. No doubt they 
were keeping a large place for the runaway 
slaves, and they did not know but that there 
might have been urzeovt representations made 
by the Government at Washington to the 
Cabinet of England, requiring them to dis- 
continue all protection to these slaves. But 
God bad left an opening for the refuge and pro- 
tection of those poor, miserable slaves. In 
point‘of property, as the American regarded 
it, it was, no doubt, a loss to him that three 
or four of his slaves should run away from 
him. Each of them the market, where 


they were sold like pigs or oxen, might be/| 


worth 500 dollurs. They might regard it as 
certain that, should war break out between 
England and America, and that an invasion 
of Canada were to take place, there would be 
a large force of these free ne who would 
fight to death, not only for the country that 
protected them, but to avoid the possibility 
of their being agaip brought into bondage, 
which would be the result if they were taken 
prisoners. 

The Rev. Dr. Urwick came forward and 


read the report of thesociety for the past year, 
as follows :— 

“Io presenting to the Irish Ladies’ Anti 
Slavery Society the second annual report, the 
committee have to acknowledge with thankful- 
ness that their efforts to sustain the efficiency 
of the society within the past year have 
been signally blessed. Their meetings, each 
month, have been steadily kept up. The 
sphere of their anti slavery correspondence has 
been extended. The subscription list has 
been much augmented, and the bazaar alluded 
to in the last report as in prospect to be held 
in Dublin was handsomely contributed to by 
friends of the anti-slavery cause, not only in 
different parts of Ireland, but. in several lo- 
ealities in both England and Scotland. It re- 
alized £121, althongh open for only one day. 
The residue of the goods, valued at £160, was 
despatched to meet the bazaar sale in Koches- 
ter (America,) conducted by the Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery Society in that city. We have not 
yet had their annual detail, either with respect 
to sales or the escape of fugitives within the 
past year ; bat we expect ample information 
on these points to append to this report be. 
fore it goes to the printer. The funds realized 
by subscriptions and by the bazaar have been 
divided among those objects which the commit- 
tee regarded as most requiring such ail. Four 
different instrumentalities have been assisted : 
—Firstly——The Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Sla 
very Society, to enable it to pay the passage- 
money of the fugitives across Lake Ontario, 
besides supplying their other necessities, food, 
clothing, and Bibles. Secondly—The Freder- 
ick Douglass’ Journal, owned, edited, and 
printed by a colored man, who is laboring not 
ooly to make the wrongs of his brethren in 
bonds apparent to those who legislate in the 
United States, but alse striving to arouse the 
inert among themselves to energy and effort 
for self-culture and self-elevation in society. — 
Thirdly—To the Rev. J. W. Loguen, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., to whom has been delegated 
the sole care and responsibility of sheltering 
and watching over the fugitives who reach 
that place, and supplying what is necessary to 
carry them forward to Rochester. When ac- 
+ testi our grant Mr. Loguen writes 
thus :— 

“«T received on the 8th instant, from my 
friend, Mr. Lewis Tappan, your kind and very 
welcome donation for the benefit of my poor 
fugitive brethren and sisters, that are 
coming to our house io their deep distress and 
anxiety of heart for liberty anda place of 
safety. In behalf of the many sufferers that 
are calling on us for help, I thank your so- 
ciety for this friendly remembrance of my poor 
heart broken people. I trust that I kaow 
how to feel for them in their distress, for a 
few years ago I was myself suffering with 
them on the plantations. [ ran away from 
my slavery in the winter, and came north; 
but, oh! the suffering I underwent tongue 
can never tell! I thank the good Lord that 
He has placed me here, where I can hel 
cthers that are suffering, as I did. Since I 
escaped I have had the unspeakable happiness 
of helping about 1,500 others that were trying 
to obtain the same blessing—liber:ry—that I 
ran away for. Within the last year we have 
had between one and two hundred. 

“* My dear mother and sisters and brothers 
are yet in slavery. Oh ! how it pains my heart 
to think of it. 5° slavery! Yes, they are ip 
slavery. Oh! good Lord, how long shall sla- 
very last ? | 

“<The slaves come to us with their frost- 
bitten and bleeding feet, and then we go to 
work to get them healed. Sometimes we 
have to keep them for weeks and months— 
We have two mothers, with a child tach, to 
care for with us at present. Their husbands 
were sold, and they made their escape and 
cameto us some monthsago. We have a 
father that has just got to us with his little 
daughter about three years old; its mother 
was taken from it, and the father then ran 
away with the child, so that the men thieves 
could not get it. We are caring for them, 
too, at present. It takes about ail the time 








| prayer and the prayer of hund 


| do in the night that some nights we get little 
or no sleep. They often come sick, and must 
be cared for forthwith. 

«+ With a full heart in behalf of these poor 
ones, I thank your socie:y for your timely do- 
nation. We oa todo much good with it.— 
We feel |, also, to Mies Julia 
Griffiths, for her influence with the kind 
friends in the Old World in our behalf, while 
we labor here for the poorest of God's poor. 
[ hope and pray that your society and kind 
friends may not forget us in our great sor- 
we. © time to come, in this land of our 
suffering. 


mother telling to my wife about the selling of 
her children to the far South. She is from 
Maryland ; she has got some of her children 
with her. Oh! what sorrow she has gone 
through. é' 
“* May the good Lord ep all, is my 
of my fugi- 
tive brethren and sisters——Your agent of the 
Underground Railway, 
“«J. W. Logue. 

“<P, §—You will excuse my writing. I 
was twenty-three years old before [ could read 
a word.’ 
~ “ Your committee’s fourth t wasto Mr. 
Bailey, of Newport, Kentucky, editor of the 
Free South, whose efforts, and the anti-sla- 
very labors of his wife and family, were par- 
ticularized in our last report. In the same 
spirit of hope, prey oem the endurance 
of much personal injury from the slaveholding 
interests of Kentucky, this persevering family 
have held on their way in exposing the im- 

licy and inhumanity of the slave + ystem.— 

r. Bailey thus acknowledges the receipt of oar 
donation :-— 

“*T'o the ladies of your society 1 retarn my 
sincere thanks for bestowing this aid to help 
in sustaining me and my family in our long 
and weary struggle tor freedom for the State 
of Kentucky. must not now be beaten 
after winning so much ia my weakness upon 
the soil of a desperate tism. May God 
bless you all! WhenI think that I am re- 
membered by the lovers of liberty in a foreign 
land, weak and shattered as I am by the past 
eight years’ le with a wealthy and pow- 
erful foe, my heart fills with emotions of grati- 
tude to Almighty God and to you.’ Every ac- 
count we hear of the benefits resulting to the 
escaped who reach freedom and domestic se- 
curity in Canada tends to stimulate us to 
keep up the funds that send them there.—- 
Little as seems the amouut of pees’ naa 
we can point in comparison wita t¢ gan 
hoomte al the evile of slavery that remain 
untouched, we rejoice in being enabled to carry 
out that little efficiently. To as many as can 
avail themselves of the passage-money the s0- 
ciety supplies, it is most effectual in 
them entirely beyond the reach of slavery ; 
and we again ask our friends to join ua in ef- 
forts to raise the necessary funds for so im- 
portant a work. Either money subscriptions 

















or bazaar contributions will be thankfully re- 


ceived. If no anti slavery sale for the Roches- 
ter Society be opened on this side the Atlap- 
tic, we pur forwarding our bazaar goods 
to the Rochester ladies, to be sold there, and 
the proceeds applied as they think best. The 
mony subscriptions we shall divide according 
as anti-slavery developments indicate the 
greatest necessity. On the general aspect of 
slavery and anti-slavery in the United States 
daring the past year, all our information 
ints to a deep and earnest determination on 
oth sides. The hard hand of tyranny, re- 
solved yet more closely to rivet the c of 
the bondaman, and, if pussible, to draw more and 
more victims within its grasp, is struggling for 
an increase of governmental power to extend 
slave territory, and also to the A fri- 
can slave t 
velf interest—the of trae national 
policy —of justice, of humapity, and, above all, 
of Christianity, have arrayed an o 
phalanx determined to withstand these sub 
machinations of avarice and domination. As 
we look on from a distance, may our hearts be 



















of myself and family ta see after their wants ; 





] mean the fugitives We have so much to 











touched with sympathy for the oppressed, and 
raised in earnest prayer to God to bless the 
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efforts of those who are struggling for the | was the thing which they could hardly under- 


emancipation of the poor slave, however 
varied "a be, nee tell ott 
- : 

Sieoee = ‘the evils connected with the slave 
m of a foreign nation, we must not omit 
some notice of the efforts now being made to 
institute a kindred system in the British 
West Indies. At different periods since negro 
emancipation in our colonies became law, the 
ters have sought aid from the National 
Government to import laborers from otber 
parts of the world to compete with the libera- 
ted negroes to whom they felt indisposed to 
pay such wages as would secure their servi- 
ces. Kmigrants from Africa, India, and 
China have been thus introduced, and as they, 
under the hardships of unwonted labor and 
foreign usages, have died off, cthers of the ig- 
norant poor of the East have been deceived 
into the belief that their worldly prospects 
would be improved by this western emigration. 
The position of those immigrants who have 
thus come to our West India colonies has 
proved to be cue of laborious wretchedaess, 
yet atill the system is suffered by the British 
Government to go forward. Still the Coolies 
continue to be deceived by promises that are 
not to be, and indeed that cannot be fulfilled. 
Thus great rumbers have been induced uoder 
false representations to leave their native land, 
whose lives have been sacrificed to the short- 
sighted avarice of West India planters, who 
have not had the discernment to see that even 
their own pecuniary interests would be better 
secured by paying fair and full wages to their 
Own negro peasantry, who are able and would 
have been willing to do the labor of the planta- 


tions if thus remunerated. But when not! 


thus met they can support themselves com- 
fortably by taking a patch of ground and 
farming it on their own account, and this they 
have done extensively. In the meantime, the 
dreadful sacrifice of human life in the transit 
and the working of the Coolies demands that 
an authorative stop be = to the system.” 

Rev. Alexander M. Pollock proposed the 
first resolution :— 

“ That the report and statement of accounts 
now read be approved and printed for circu 
lation, and that this meeting cordially congrat- 
ulates the members of the Irish Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery Society on its progress during the 
past year.” 

He said they could not listen to that report 
and the gratifying details which it gave of the 
advance the society was making. without feel- 
ing that they had much cause for congratula- 
tion. The society was still in its infancy ; but 
as they contrasted that meeting with the one 
on the last occasion, there was a visible in- 
crease--an increase that struck the eye at 
once. They had created a sympathy with 
this cause amongst benevolent people in Dub- 
lin, and he trasted that the more it became 
known the more they should feel themselves 
bound in conscience, as honest and true-hearted 
servants of God, to telp it forward by every. 
means in their a until it became one of 
their ectablished societies—untii, in fact, 
though they might be far distant from that 
consummation, they had coatributed to liber- 
ate every slave that was willing to run away. 
It was of great importance bringing the ob- 
jects of this and similar societies under the. 
notice of the public, as reminding them of 
what Paley called “ our common blessings.” 
They were of such exceeding commonness 
that they under-valued and made no account 
of them. ‘They took no note that they had 
heart and lungs, and other organs in their 
rage which continued to work from childhood 
co old age without the slightest mistake, or an 
other of the thiogs which went well with them. 
Paley eaid this was one of the most marvel- 
lous facts, and was a proof of the Divine bene- 
ficence of Heaven, and that they should stir 
themselves to recollect how much they were 
indebted to God for those blessings that were 
of every-day occurrence. With regard to 
the common liberty which they al enjoyed — 
to enter into their own houses, to sit with 
their own families, to mind their own businesa 
to make their own money, read their own 


y | a great consolation if they could reflect here- 
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stand. It waslike the beating of their own 
hearts. ‘They were s0 accustomed to it that 
they took no account of it. They should be 
proud to feel the blessed privilege they en- 
joyed, of living in a free land; and how} 
could they better bring themselves to appreci- 
ate such a blessing than by taking the state of 
the poor slave into account, and under their 
notice from time to time? If one of them 
was aslave, how they would look back on the 
state of life in which they now were ; and set 
that was their position as contrasted with 
those who were the oppressed amd degraded 
of the earth, those that had fo possesssion in 
them, but who were at the beck of masters, 
who had the power to sell and treat them as 
so much chattel property. Wher any op- 
portunity was afforded to the poor slaves of 
ae from that miserable and degrading 
thrailldom, it was the business of the society to 
interfere at that poiot, and by every means to 
assist them in regaining that which was their 
indefeasible birth-right. (Applause.) God 
brought the slaves into the world to be free 
people, and if opportunity offered of deliver- 
ing them out of the control of despots, they, 
as possessors of liberty themselves, were bound 
to hold out the hand of friendship, and to say: 
—‘“ When every man’s hand in your own land 
ig against you, come to us and we will give 
you reat.” (Applause.) It wassaid the slave 
was the master’s property, and that they had 
no right to interfere to deprive bim of it. If 
that could be substantiated, ke would not have 
'a word to say, but they totally denied that.— 
(Hear, heat No man has a right to take 
another of God's creatures into his control, 
aod make him work for him wotil he bled, and 
suffered, and died out. Consequently they re- 
cognized no possession of the slave in the own- 
er, and if the slave could escape by any means, 
then, instead of assisting a robber to deprive 
a maa of bis fightful goods, they maintained 
they were assistiig a man who was intended 
by his Creator to be free, in regaining that 
which was his birth-tight from the first.— 
(Hear, hear.) When they encouraged the 
slaves in escaping from the miserable degra- 
dation their bondage subjected them to, the 
great endeavor of all men, and of Christian 
people in their own country, was to take charge 
of the*escaped slave people, and if possible, 
and as far as possible, train them in the knowl- 
edge of that great God and Savior, of whom 
they never would have heard had they remain 
ed in bondage. ‘The oninions of some of the 
clergymen—it really almost went against his 
grain to call them soi those slave Siates 
were such that it required them to look at 
them twice before they could believe that they 
were correctly reported It was melancholy 
to think that teaching of that kind should come 
from Christian pulpits—come from those 
thrones of honor where were placed men whose 
duty it was to declare to all the name of Him 
whose brightest glory it was that He set the 
captives at liberty, and broke the chains of 
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quitous system of slavery, and he thought it 
was one advantage, at least, derived from the 
existence of two Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Associ- 
ations, in Dublin, contemplating, he believed, 
very much the same object, that they afforded 
an opportanity of giving redoubled, and con- 
sequently a more emphatic declaration to their 
enemies of their unmitigated abhorrence of the 
slave system, so utterly at variance with the 
spirit and the maxims of the Gospel of Christ. 
kt was very difficult to reatize in this country 
the condition of the slave, or cven to appre- 


bend the meaning of the term; but they were 


to consider that the master had complete pro- 
perty in his slave—that all the slave possess- 
ed and acquired belonged entirely to his master 
—that, in fact, as had just been‘said, the slaves 
were personal chattels in the hands of their 
masters to all intents and purposes whatever. 
Let them observe the fearful results of the 
system—in how many vital and essential points 
it totiched them. The slaves being the per- 
sonal chattels of their masters. The master 
was empowered to invade the Divine law of 
matrimony, Which enjoined that “ What God 
had joined together let no man put asunder.” 
Then, again, the children of the female slave, 
no matter who their father might be, were ad- 
mitted to be the property of tie master, just 
as the farmer claimed a propérfy in the in- 
crease of his flocks and his herds. Then, 
again, also the minds of the slaves belovged to 
the master as well as their bodies, so that if 
the acquisition of knowledge seemed to the 
master to lessen the value of their bodily ser- 
vices he was lawfully authorised to prevent 
their learning to read or write. They could 
see at once how entirely opposed that was to 
the evangelical law of the Gospel—“* Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The mas- 
ter loved himself supremely, because if the 
: master treated the slave with kindness 
the advantage of that reverted to bimeeif 
from the increased capacity for labor there- 
by acquired. It was written that “we 
should do unto others as we would that they 
‘should do unto us.” And how would any 
one theré present, father or mother, bear being 
set up themselves, or their children set up to 
public auction, and seeing their daughters 
consigned over to the power, to the tyrannical 
and irresponsible power of masters, and them- 
selvea and their children hurried away in dif- 
ferent directions, never, perhaps, to look one 
another ijn the faces again in this world? It 
was very true that some persons said, who 
ought to express tliemselves in apother way, 
that the masters were, for the most part, be- 
névolent men. He (Dr. Kirkpatrick) could 
assure them that he had seen slaves in Ameri- 
ca, and there were many of them possessed of 
many privileges not possessed by poor per- 
sons in this country; but that was merely say- 
ing that some masters were better than they 
might be according to the law. But he (Dr. 
Kirkpatrick) would ask apy Irishman, any 
lrishwoman, if with the prospect of meeting a 
benevolent master, they would like to be a 


those that were bound ; that, while they ex-| slave ? Was there any one amongst them 
horted their hearers to get free from the slavery | who would not ee prefer his home 


of Satan, and enter into the liberty of Jesus 
Christ, they should encourage them to hold 
their unfortunate fellow-beings in bondage, and 
to make traffic of their flesh and blood. There 
were three distinct outlets through which the 
slaves passed. No less than 1,200 of them 
escaped every year, and the wretched condi- 


tion of many of them, when thes arrived at the | 


re, however humble, his food, however scarce, 
his clothing, however scanty, in this land of 
liberty, rather than the most luxurious abup- 
dance of this world’s comforts, on condition of 
being a slave ? They had heard that there 
was an infensé apd remorseless opposition got 
up against the opponents of slavery in Amer} 
ca, that the slave power is there at present the 


shores where they first knew what freedom | roling power in Congress; they bad been hear- 


was, might be more readily imagined than de- 
scribed. It required £2 to deliver every slave } 
out of bondage, and it would, he was sure, be’ 


after that they had been the means of alleviat- 
ing so much misery. Having combatted the 
notion that slaves had no capacity, be con. 
cluded by observing that they should do every- 
thing in their power to make the slaves of 
America participators in those great bless- 
ing®, both civil and sacred, which they them- 
— would not part with except with life it- 
self. 


The Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, in secondirg the 





hooke and edneate their own children —thic 


ing !ately of the immense efforts that had been 
made by leading politicians in Congress, not 
Lo receive the territory of Kansas into the Uc- 
ion unless it acknowledges the slave law.— 
They had heard of four hundred slaves landed 
on the shores of Georgia, and quietly distribu- 
ted amongst the plantations. ‘They had heard 
of the most violent movements made in the 
Southern States for the purpose of suppressing 
the slightest indication of sympathy with the 
slave. But all these circumstances ought only 
to stir them up to the most intense desire to 
express their earnest sympathy with the op- 
pressed. It might be asked what was it 





resolution, said he rejoiced in every opportuni- 
ty afforded him of testifying against the ini- 


possible for them to do? what could they do, 
possessing means so insignificant, for the over- 
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throw of so gigantic an evil? ‘There was one 
thing they could do. Theyconald goto the 
throne of grace and plead with God, who re- 
vealed Himse!f as the God of the fatherless 
and the oppressed—who opened the door of 
the prison—who lifted up those that were put 
down. They could understand the feeling that 
rompted that expression, “How long, 0 
rd, how long?’ How long would the 
Lord not come down as He had come down 
to the Israelites in Egypt to deliver them from 
their bondage? But they did not consider 
that God's tinie was coming, that He would 
surely come down and pour out his spirit on 
ull flesh, for “where His spirit is there is lib- 
erty.” It was often asked how so little had 
yet been done towards breaking the fetters of 
the slave, notwithstanding the American re- 
vival. It wassaid that there conid be no gen- 
hine revival, or elsé they would have heard 
of some stronger impressions being made on 
the public mind in Asmerica with reference to 
so greata subject. Bat it should be recollect- 
ed that the revival affected, not the mind of 
communities, but of individuals, and that in- 
dividuals were as yet powerless; and they 
should also remember the number of States 
which constituted the great Republic, and that 
it would take a long time to pervade all those 
States with one public sentiment. They should 
also consider how the institution had entered 
into all the domestic habits and social customs 
of the people. He (Dr. Kirkpatrick) thought 
it of great importance to have such meetings 
as that reported in the newspapers, and carried 
across the waves of the Atlantic. Thus they 
might leaven public sympathy; but their tes- 
timony should be given in the spirit of gentle- 
ress. It was impossible for them fally to esti- 
mate the force of circumstances. He remem- 
Bered reading the life uf a certain slave trader 
that he used to sing hymns and hold commn- 
nion with God at the very time that he was 
conducting a slave ship from Africa to Ameri- 
¢a, and while multitudes of slaves pined in the 
hold beneath him. It was impossible fully to 
estimate the force of circumstances and habit. 
It became them to be gentle in the style of 
their rebuke—they who recollected that it 
was bat a short time since this empire of ti 2ir 
own was engaged in a similar traffic. He 
considered it would be of great importance if 
they would educate their young peop‘e on the 
subject of slavery—if they could be instructed 
in the principles which bore uponslavery ; and 
he considered an importast end would have 
been achieved by that mecting if they return- 
ed home to their own houses prepared to edu- 
cate, as fur asthey were enabled, the under- 
standings and consciences of those placed un- 
der their influence, that when the crisis eame 
they might be prepared to strive and contend 
for the spirit of that liberty which secured not 
only secular emancipation, but that more glo- 
rious liberty which, with Christ, made His peo- 
ple one. (Applause.) The Reverend gentle- 
man concluded by sec onding the resolution. 
The Rev. W. P. Walsh moved the next 
resolution :— | 
“That this meetiog, believing slavery to be 
iviquitous aod impolitic, mischievous in its in- 
fluences on the oppressors and the oppressed, 
and both a calamity and a reproach to the 
community in which it is tolerated, rejoices in 
the progress which has been made towards its 
abolition ander many of the civilized Govern- 
ments of the world.” | 
He felt persnaded that one great use of such 
a meeting as the present on this side of the 
Atlantic is, that they might, and he trueted 
through God, would tell on the minds of their 
brethren on the other side. He cordially 
eoncurred jn what had fallen from Rev. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick with regard to the nevegsity for 
kindliness ot rebuke. There was necessity for 
kindliness from the mother wao did err to- 
wards her daughter who was erring. (Hear, 
hear.) At the same time, a of Eng- 
land and America with regard to slavery was 
soméwhat distinct. There was ih allow- 


ance for England before the true light of lib- 
erty had shown upon them and upon the world. 
(Hear, hear.) There was less excuse for any 
nation now, more especially « professing Chris- 
lian nation, to persist in this iniqnitous course, 
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after such an example set by England, not| bound in conscience to stretch ont the right 


ouly to America, but to all the world. There 
was still less excuse for the Americans pow, 
when the Governments of Brazil and Spain 
had been taking steps to rid themselves of a 
monster, a worse than which was never bred 
in the slime of the Ganges, or the mud of the 
Nile. (Hear, hear.) There were two or three 
ways this slavery might be brought to an end. 
It might be brought to an eftd by the cutting 
off of the supply. It might be brought to an 
end by the enlightenmett and civilization and 
evangelization of African and other slave sup- 
plying countries. God's plan for doing this 
might be perhaps more fearful and more chast- 
ening,or there might be such a division in 
Americaitself as would lead to the abolition 
of the slave trade. They would rather hope 
and pray that the exercise of moral and reli- 
gious principles on the great nation of America 
would effect the desired ehd. Their work in 
connexion with that society was, in the mean- 
time to lend a helping hand to those who 
were escaping from time to time from their 
bondage. The resolution spoke of slavery as 
iniquitous and impolitic. It had been shown 
that not only the bodies, but the souls of those 
slaves were subject to awftt!] wrong by the sys- 
tem of the slave trade. In proof of the iniqui- 
ty.of the slave trade he might mention an 
anecdote which was written to them by Dr. 
Townsend, a missionary on the coast of Africa. 
He was out shooting one day when he heard 
some noise in the bushes; he was abont to fire, 
thinking it was some wild beast, but at the 
moment he heard a human voice. On search- 
ing it was ascertained to be a black child who 
had made the noise. The poor little creature 
was deserted because tne mother weuld not 
eell as well with the child as she would without 
it. The poor woman afterwards saw her babe, 
and her delight knew no bounds; but the 
little creature died in a short time from the 
injuries it had sustained. Now this was but 
one of the many cases of a similar nature. It 
might be asked what had women to do with 
these political matters? The answer was 
very plain. Women had everything to say 
where sorrow was concerned. If there was a 
tear to be wiped away it was best wiped away 
by woman’s hand ; and if there was a word of 
comfort to be spoken to the sorrowful it was 
best spoken by woman; if one touch of the 
woman's heart could melt off the fetters of the 
slave they would rather have ft done by such 
means than by the hands of the mightiest 
warrior that ever lived. He heard the argu- 
ment, that slaves were the property of their 
masters, ably refuted by a lady. A slave had 
ran away with @ quantity of property belong- 
ing to his taster, who was railing against the 
fugitive. The fady said the slave was not at 
all wrong and when asked what she meant, re- 
plied—“ The slave was the property of his 
master, and whatever he too should go to 


‘the benefit of the person whose property he 


was.” There was af argument against the ce- 
ciety, which was, that it helped slaves to run 
away, dod this was contrary to Scripture, for 
they found that St. Paul sent back the fugi- 
tive slave to his master. He would ask sach 
objectors, had they read the letter St. Paul 
wrote aud seft by that slave to his former 
master, and were they willing that if slaves 
were returned to their masters they should be 
returned of the same condition, and that 
with the same sympathy and affection 
those persons sould write back to the master, 
“Receive this man as mine.own bowels?”— 
The men who drew tp that argument had 
pever read their Bivle, or if they did they 
read it to no effect. Irishwomen especially 
had to do with the alleviation of sorrow and 
affliction 
exiles touched the shores of Ireland (cheers,) 
and kne!t down on her shores and kissed the 
green sod where they first tasted liberty, there 
was a thrill and a throb throughout the beart 
of Ireland that responded to their sensatians. | 
Until it could be shown that liberty was one 
thing in a black skin and another in a white 
one, that liberty was one thing in Ireland and 
another in America, and that liberty was not 


hear, hear.) When the [talian| 


we -@2 


hand of help to emancipate the fugitives from 
their task-masters and tyfants (hear, hear.)—- 
This was not aland in which bondage could 
exist ; this was not a land in which the op- 
posers of liberty and p could long re- 
tain their hold. They should labor together 
for the emanci of those poor slaves, and 
they would have the eatisfaction of hearing on 
the final day the pleasing words, “ Inasmuch 
as ye did it to the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto. me ; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord” (applense} 

The Rev. J. G. Manley, in seconding the 
resolution, observed that too much could not 
be said for the purpose of stigmatizing slavery, 
by means of which every crime was perpetrat- 
ed or facilitated. Some persons that 
emancipation was a failure, and pointed to our 
own colonies in proof of this allegation. There 
could not be a greater mistake than that.— 
The object ofemancipation was not to enrich 
a few proprietors in the West India Islands, 
but to liberate the slaves themselves. They 
appreciated the difficulty of emancipating the 
slaves in the Southern States of America, and 
they should not be depressed by the slow 
progress it was making there. ey talked 
of the facilities with which they emancipated 
their own slaves, but it should be remembered 
slavery did not exist here in the heart of the 
empire. In America it permeated society, and 
was bound up with all the sociul relations, and 
therefore, the obstacle to its overthrow was 
greater. But be thought that, at as was 
the difficulty in the way, they should not be 
disheartened for eventually the thing would 
be accomplished. : 

The resolution was then put and cartied. 

The Rev. Dr. Fleury proposed the next 
resolution us follows :— 

‘‘ That this meeting deplores the sapport 
which the system of slavery obtuins in the 
United States of America, not only on account 
of its being in itself wrong, but as also incom- 

patible with the —- on which that great 
people avowedly rest their polity, with the el- 
ements of freedom in which they glory, and 
with the genias and precepts of the Christian 
religion by which they profess to be governed.” 
| He was gratified to find that the Ladies’ 
Anti-Slavery Society of Dublin had at last at- 
tained a proper position and had got its anni- 
versary fixed at this period of the year; it 
seemed to him a comtely thing, the introduc- 
tion of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society at 
the present period. ‘Their religious societies 
were supposed to refer to questions of abstract 
theology—those coctrines which were calcu- 
lated to affect. the mind and soul as regarded 
that great salvation vouchsafed through Jesus 
Christ. He was rejoiced that that meeting, 
so crowded, was attended by so many that 
had attended their morning meeting, and who: 
‘had come there to refute the calumny of the 
world, that their religion was not a practical 
‘religion, They were engaged that evening iu 
real practical work. They wanted to set the 
prisoner free, to deliver the oppressed ; and! 
they were doing it by declaring their own 
sentiments and convictions, and by registering 
a vow before Heaven that they never wowd 
rest until they saw all the bondage of the pooe 
negro entirely dissolved. What could they do 
to deliver the slave ? How did their meeting 
and conversation there contribute tothe re- 
lief and delivery of the slave? Very much. 
Their sentiments would be read in the north- 
ern if pot ip the soutbern States ; the report of 
that society would be read, and would cr- 








courage the hearts of the men who advocated 


liberty in the northern states, who were very firm 
and very determined men. He had seen ang 
conversed with them, and was astonished to 
see what sterling men they were. They want- 
ed encouragement, and we giv2 it to them, 
but it could not be expected that their argu- 
ments could have any weight with the slave- 
owners of the southern states. They had a 
panoply of covetousness and tyranny round 
their hearts which our reasoning and remon- 
strances could not penetrate But if they 
could encourage th:: northern emanc¢ipators to 





the same thing the world over, he would say 
those who welcomed the Italian refugees were 


come down with % heavy pressure op the 
southern states they would have emancipation 
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wrung out of them. If the question were not 
—_— settled it woaldend in the complete 
isruption of the Southern States. hat 
coal they do there thet evening? They 
could, for a small subscripiion (each individu- 
al) of £2 absolutely obtain the liberty of one 
slave. ‘That was calculation contained in 
the report of the society at Rochester. It was 
constantly stated that the slaves were an io- 
ferior race,—that they did not possess any ea- 
pacity for cultivation—that they were not 
open or available to refinement or develope- 
ment of intellect—that they were, in fact, al- 
together an inferior race, He (Dr. Fleury) 
recollected the late rector of Finglas, Dr. 
Walsh, who spent a great part of his life at 
Con tantinople and at New Orleans, and in 
conversation with him on the cultivatibility of 
the negroes, he said that hesaw them ander 
three different aspects of their existence as 
slaves ; the lowest grade, in which they were 
more like the brute creation than the human 
race, as the Scriptare said, literally grubbing 
amongst the offal cast out from wealthy habi- 
tations. He had seen them in the second 
grade, where they were vastly superior in 














every reepect ; and then io the highest grade 


was the liberated negro, with every capacity 
for improvement, and striving for education— 
anxious, if a Protestant, to become a minis- 
ter of that all-saving creed, and if a Roman 
Catholic, to become a priest of that persua- 
sion. -‘The only priest he ever saw who had 
apy devotional reality was such a man-a ne- 
gro priest. That testimony as to the capaci 
ties of the negro race was from aman whose 
credit stood so high as to render any eulogium 
unnecessary. When h2 (Dr. Fleury) had 
gone to America with a view, party: to look 
after the poor Roman Catholic Irish emigrants 
he had seen many of them, and. all of them 
distinguisbed by the same characteristics as at 
home—out of elbows, and withO@t crowns 
to their hats; but wherever he had seen a 
free negro he was distinguished by a spirit of 
independence and proper ambition. Ir the 
vessel coming home he (Dr. Fleury) had a 
good deal of amicable controversy with sev- 
eral Roman Catholics, and he also spoke on 
the subject of a? Some of them told 
him that they inténded returning to America, 
goicg South, and purchasing slaves, and that 
they expected to make large fortunes by so 
doing. He asked them did their religion sanc- 
tion such astep, and they said, “ To be sure 





it does.” The argument in America in favor 


of siavery was that the Negroes were the 
offspring of Canaan, whom God cursed, and 
said that he should be the servant Of servants: 
und they also. held, or affected to hold, that 
Negroes were not of their race, but were of a 
separate creation (laughter ;) that there were 
two distinct creations—ore of whites, and one 
of blacks. He had made inquiry respecting 
the effect of the Negro emancipation in the 
isiand of Barbadoes, and was informed that 
before it took place the country was going to 
ruin; the owners of the plantations were ut- 
terly destroyed hy dissolute habits and profli- 
gacy ; they were overwhelmed in debt, and 
the emancipation of the Negro population 
wasan absolute boon; the twenty milbions 
dedicated by the British Parliament to com- 
pensate them for their loss of slaves was an 
enormous boon, but they speat it ; and while 
the original proprietors were now destitute, 
the emancipated slaves, enriched by their hon- 
est industry, were the proprietors of the es- 
tates on which they had labored as bondsmen 
(applause.) As a race they have a sort of in- 
stinctive disposition towards the Gospel.— 
Perhaps it was tbeir very wretcheduess that 
made them anxious to grasp at the hope of fu- 
ture life and spiritual freedom, and to look for- 
ward eagerly to the new Jerusalem in which 
Christ shall reign in glory over a people made 
free by the truth (hear, hear.) He left the 
cause of these peer creatures, their brethren, 
confidently in their hands. .The object they 
had in view wasto give liberty to the body, 
but not to rest thereto emancipate the mind, 
to raise them from their degraded condition, 
and give thein the moral elevation which the 
KZospel cunfers on all who are brought under 
its saving influence (applause. ) 





The Rev. Mr. Mitchell, of Toronto, a col- 
ored gentleman, was then introduced to the 
meeting by Dr. Urwick, and seconded the 
resolution. He said that it was often su; 
ed that the difficulty whch the United States 
had as to the emancipation of three or four 
millions of slaves was this, that the Federal 
Government, had not any constitutional pow- 
er to set the slaves of the southern states at 
liberty. That was the excuse made. It could 
not interfere with slavery where it exisied.— 
He would not stop to discuss that question, 
but would content himself with remarking 
that the Federal Government had entire con- 
stitutional power over the District of Colambia, 
where the capital is situated, and therefore had 
power to emancipate slaves there—amounting 
to over 6,000 (hear, hear.) He (Rev. Mr. 
Mitchell) was born of free parents, in the 
state of South Curolina, and had been a do- 
mestic servant for nine years, and travelled in 
different states. He had, therefore, some ex- 

rience as to what slavery was, and its ef. 
ects on the slaves physicallyand mentally. 
He said, without hesitatiot, that it inflicted 
great physical suffering, and was the cause of 
great personal degradation, and it was pro- 
ductive of evil effects in other respects. There 
were in the southern states more than 800,000 
of the laboring class, white people, depend- 
ing on the slaveholders for their living In 
consequence of the slave system, these white 
laborers could only earn—when they got em- 
ployment—ls. 6d. a day, out of which they 
had to keep themselves and their families. The 
result was that they were in a state of want 
and ignorauce, few of them able to write their 
ownnames. The question in the United States 
was what was to be done with that class, in 
that manner degraded by slavery. The terri- 
tory of Arkansas was procured, and numbers 
of them were sent there, and a great struggle 
took place between the slaveholders of the 
South and the abolitionists of the North, as 
to whether the new territory, when brought 
into connexion with the Federal Goveroment, 
should be a free or a slave state. The uni- 
versal opinion was that the abolitionists would 
be successful, and that this attempt to spread 
the slave system would bechecked. He might 
mention that at the public auctions the slave 
who had a character for being religious al- 
ways brought considerably more than any 
other. Having recited the physical qualities 
of the slave, and his capability to work, the 
autioneer enlarged on his religious disposition, 
and thus not only sold the man but endeavor- 
ed to make more money of him, because he 
was a Ubristian (hear, hear.) Travellers io 
the Southern States sometimes returned with 
the idea that the slaves are notso badly off 
after all; but the reason of that is, that they 
do not come generally in contact with slavery 
in its true aspect. The slave quarters are gen- 
eraily two miles from the master’s residence.— 
There are three orders of slaves,—tbe first, 
household servants, and they are well fed and 
well clad, and come under the stranger's ob- 
servation. If he goes to the slave quarters, 
and asks them are they well treated, they are 
sure to answer in the affirmative, fearing that 
the interrogator is a spy of the master, and 
that if they made a complaint it would be 
carried to him, and that they would be pun- 
ished for it. If they were well contented, how 
did it happen that 1.200 of them ran away to 
Canada every year? (Hear, hear.) It was 
said by some that the negro was devoid of nat- 
ural affection. He would mention a circum- 
stance to show how utterly without foundation 
such @ supposition was. A few years ago a 
woman escaped to Canada, leaving her daugb- 


ter and two grandchildren in Kentucky. Af-- 


ter some time spent in the land of freedom, 
she entertained a great anxiety to have those 
she loved with her, to share the blessing 
which she enjoyed. She was advised not to 


| return, owing to the risk she would run; but 


she determiced to go, and suddenly disappear- 
ed. Ina few weeks time she returned, and with 
her daughter, soninlaw, and her two 
grandchildren. Ske had tasted how precious 


and how priceless liberty was, and determined 
at all hazards that those she held so dear 
‘ should breathe the air of freedom (applause. ) 


ggest-| of course (laughter.) 





It was said that negroes did not reason like 
other men, and that was a fact. They did 
not reason like the slaveholders, as a matter 
It was found to be the 
interest of the slaveholder to bave his slaves 
religious, though all did not attempt this. It 
was said negroes could not reason; but he 
would relate to them an anecdote which shows 
to the contrary. A slave was told by his 
master,to go hear a minister preach. He did 
so, and the text was :—Ye cannot serve two 
masters, or else you will hate the one and love 
the other.” The first part of his text puzzled 
the slave considerably, and he said to himself, 
“I have got two masters (Tom and Jack,) 
and yet I serve them both” (iaughter.) But the 
latter part puzzled him more than the first. The 
aextday the master asked him didhe goto the 
meeting. He replied ne did, but that he did 
not like the preacher. When asked why, he 
replied, because he had told two falsehoods ; he 
first said no man could serve two masters, and 
and then said the man who would attempt to 
do sd would love the one and bate the other. 
Now heserved tivo masters, that showed that 
was one lie (laughter.) And he did not like 
one of them, for he hated both, snd that was 
the second lie (continued laughter.) The an- 
niversary meeting of freed slavea in Canada 
was most interesting, and some of the apeech- 
es made there by colored people would do hon- 
or to many a practised orator at home.— 
Those people supported themselves in the best 
manner they could by habits of industry, and 
always kept themselves in a respectable 

tiou. About fourteen months ago he admin- | 
istered the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 
100 negroes ; there were upwards of 1,000 at 
the meeting, but one hundred stopped for com- 
munion ; they stood on the grass of the fields 
and the canopy of Heaven was their covering. 
In many places through America they were 
without schools or places of worship, and he 
now appealed to them to contribute funds to 
enable them tobuild some. All eyes in 
America were now turned to Canada to see 
how the slaves there would conduct them- 
selves. The slaveholders said they would not 
be able to support themselves; but if they 
got moral training, if they were shown that 
they were responsible men and women in 80- 
ciety, they would be able to point the slave- 
holder to Canada, and show him what effect 
liberty and Christianity had on these poor 
creatures, who were capable of governing 
themselves (applause.) 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

The Rev. Mr. Hull moved the next resolu- 
tion as follows :— 

“That this meeting rejoices to know that 
the cause of em:ncipation is advancing in the 
public mind on the other side of the Atlantic, 
earnestly bids God speed to all wise and Chria- 
tian measures on its behalf, and eapecially 
commends endeavors to facilitate the esca 
of fugitives from the land of bondage to the 
British Possessions, where they may dwell se- 
cure in the exercise of their rights as fellow 
subjects with ourselves.” 

He would content himself at that late hour 
with simply moving the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Mills seconded the motion, 
which was then agreed to. 

The meeting, having been closed with sing- 
ing and prayer, separated. 


U. G. R. R.—The Harrisburg T'elegraph, 
of Friday, April 8, says: “ The Underground 
Railroad has done a good business this week. 
The re-ap nce here, on Sanday, of the 
fugitive slave hunters alarmed five or six col- 
ored men, originally from Va. and Md., who 
have lived here for the last ten years, and by 
advice of some of our citizens they left for 
other parts. Two ofthem, employed at Herr’s 
hotel, were sober, industrious and honest men. 
They are no doubt in Canada by this time, be- 
yond the reach of the Southern bloodhoands.” 


The Syracuse Standard says that Daniel 
Webster, whose arrestat Harrisburgh, and con- 
sequent excitement and discharge at Philadel- 
phia has been already published, passed through 
that city a few days ago on his way to Canada. 
He was in charge of Mr. Loguen, the energetic 
agent of the U, G, R. BR. 
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A NONDESCRIPT DIVINZ. 
17 Wilton Terrace, New Nortb Road, 
London, Eng., March i0, 1859. 
To the Editor of Douglass’ Monthly. 

Sir :—Of all the specimens of inconsistency 
¥ have met with, of all the deplorable spec- 
tacles of the dereliction of duty by men of 
note and standing, of all the instances of the 
voluntary abandcnment of the cause of truth 
on the part of its avowetl advocates, of all 
the traitcrous attempts to sacrifice principle at 
the shrine of a miserable, mischievous and 
merciless expediency, there is perhaps none 
that would exceed or even equal in perversity 
and shamelessness the special pleading which 
it was recently my lot to witness from a Rev. 
Mclean, D.D., of Philadelphia,U. 8.,who, upon 
the occasion referred to, appeared as the palli- 
ator of the crime of crimes, and the apclogist 
of the vile perpetrators of that crime, whom 
he designated as his Christian brethren and 
sisters, who were placed in the unfortunate 
position of slave proprietors. The Doctor 
was a bold maa to propose to himself so dar- 
ing a task in the face of an assembly of Brit- 
ish Christians, who long ago gladly consented 
to pay their share of the £20,000,000 where- 
with to purchase the national exemption from 
all further complicity in the sin of slavery, 
and one could not help admiring the effron- 
tery and dexterity with which he bardled the 
polluted thing, and how glibly and approv- 
ingly he enumerated the excuses which slave- 
holders in our own colonies were ever wont to 
urge when the voice of Christian philanthropy 
threatened the destruction of their craft. | Sir, 
if the Rev. Doctor had been specially re- 
tained and prompted by the Father of Lies 
in accomplishing his task, I do not think he 
could have succeeded better. But what did 
he say? Well, in the first place, he apolo- 
gized for alluding to the subject at all, by 
étating that it was in consequence of some 
communications he had received, (among 
which was a letter from the writer of this,) 
and the anxiety which had been manifested to 


ascertain his views—he supposed the parties 


to be sincere—and he was always glad to sat- 
isfy enquirers dn this subject, and would at 
once say that he was as great a “riend to free- 
dom as any ope present. 

The Doctor did not—perhaps he felt he 
could not——declare himsetf as great an enemy 
to slavery as any one present—a statement 
which would have been more direct, and saved 
himself a deal of time and trouble in his elab- 
orate attempt to satisfy his enquirers. Why, 
sir, there is not a man in the United States, 


_slaveholder or otherwise, who would not make 


4 similar announcement to this; bat none of 
them understands whereof he affirms, unless 
he is equally ready to act as the avowed enemy 
of slavery. He then expressed his surprise at 
the unwarranted expectations of many that 
the American Revivals would have the effect 
of extinguishing slavery. I candidly confess 
that I was simplc enough to suppose that the 
spread of real religion, of vitsl godliness, 
would have a direct bearing on the institution 
of slavery, as well as on all other forms ot sin, 
personal, social, and public~enay, that Chris- 
tianity only was capable of grappling with the 
Demon, and wresting its trembling victims 
from its grasp. 

The Doctor then reminded us that ours was 
a slaveholding country once, and that many 


excellent Christians, among whom he mention- ' 
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ed the Rev, George Whitfield, of blessed mem- 


ory, were slaveholders, and yet they did much 
good in their day. But, may it not be asked. 
Is sin lese sinful because our conntry was once 
guilty of it? and does not the Doctor know 
that it was the philanthropy and religion of 
the country which first of all liberated the 
slave that touched her soil, and finally, after 
long continued efforts, and at a vast expense, 
procured emancipation for the slave through- 
out her colonial dependencies? What right 
has Dr. McLean, or any tan, to chide us as 
individuals or as churches, with a view to re- 
press our hatred of slavery and our hostility 
to its abettors, on the ground that it was chce 
recognized by the law of the land? and if 
here and there might be found solitary in- 
stances of Christians who held slaves, even 
this ought not to be urged by a Christian 
minister to palliate the offence, but rather as 
warnings lest we too should fall afier the same 
example of inconsistency and unbelief. For, 
while man-stealing is a sin—under the old law 
a capital crime—and not less criminal under 
the Christian dispensation, the present holder 
of slave property can have do better title to 
it than a crime the commission of which was, 
by Divine appointment, punishable with death. 
Indeed, the present slaveholder is, in the whole 
chain of sequences resulting in the last state 
of the bondman, the most responsible and the 
most guilty, for it appears to me quite obvious 
that the purchaser of a slave in the open 
market, is the man that offers the best price 
for the human commodity, and presents 
therefore to the original dealers the strongest 
inducements to bring such commodities to 
market. 


The Doctor then claimed the kind consider- 
ation of his audience for the slaveholder, on 
account of the many difficulties that encom- 
passed the question, and bespoke our indul- 
gence and sympathy he behalf of our Chris- 
tian brethren who were in the unfortunate po- 
sition of proprietors, by picturing to our 
imaginations their deep sorrow and anxiety 
on a dying bed, by reflecting on the possible 
distribution of theirslave property. It struck 
me, sir, that it was a great pity that proprie- 
tors should spend their lives in planting 
thorns in their dying pillows, and that the 
readiest way to obtain relief would be to ex- 
tract the thorn at once, by liberating the 


slaves, concerning whom they profess such 
deep concern. 


After hearing this unsatisfactory statement 
of the Doctor's views, I took an early oppor- 
tunity of seeing him, and urging my objec- 
tions. The Doctor recapitulated the several 
points of his public reply, recounted every 
fallacy in due course, like a Papist his beads, 
adding that in some parts of the States the 
law requires the man who liberates his slaves 
to maintain them afterwards, whether they 
worked or played—as though he did not know 
the Divine law is paramount and peremptory, 
and may not be set aside by human legisla- 
tion. As soon as I referred him to the ex- 
ample of Daniel and his companions in obey- 
ing God rather than man, at all hazards, and 
to the teaching of Christ as to our dealing 
with difficulties, even though equivalent to the 
cutting off a right band or placking out a 
right eye, he enquired, in a triumphant tone, 
what a man was to do in the case of his father 
bequeathing him a number of “ servants.”— 





This enquiry showed me that be was a slave.’ 





—— = —_—_—_—— 


holder in heart, though he said he was not in 
fact, nor was apy slave io his church. It ap- 
peared plain enough what the Doctor would 
do in such a case. Of course, I replied that 
if the son were a Christian man, he could pot 
consistently accept the stolen property, and 
that the idea of property in man is abhorrent 
to Christianity, and nowhere recognized in 
Scripture. He then called the blacks cut- 
throats, and dwelt on this stale and exploded 
argument. 

Now, sit, allow me to say, that though this 
Rev. apologist for slaveholders appeared in 
our pulpit, and in several other pulpits, it was 
only through ignorance of his pro-slavery ten- 
dencies, and we are all heartily sorry for it, 
whilst the churches feel greatly scandalized.—- 
No one seems to know anything of his ante- 
cedents, and the only credentials he presents 
are Presbyterian ones. The Secretary of the 
British and Foreign A. S. Society knows 
nothing of him, nor Prof. Finney, nor does 
Miss Julia Griffiths. I hope, sir, you will take 
good care to let his friends at home know 
something about him. Bat especially do not 
let him appeal to his reception among us as 
our endorsement of his abominable views of 
slaveholding. 


Apologizing for the length of this letter, I 
remain, Yours, respectfally, 
EBENEZER BURR. 


FAMILY OF WHITE SLAVES REDEEMED. 


Yesterday morning, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
and the Rev. Dr. Cheever of the Church of 
the Puritans, announced to their respective 
congregations that the woman who, with her 
little boy, had a tew days ago solicited aid for 
the purpose of securing her own and the free- 
dom of her children, had been duly manumit- 
ted on the last day of her furlough. The 
following telegraphic dispatch was received by 
Mr. Beecher on Saturday : 

“Rev. H. W. Beecner, Brooklyn. 

: Fredericksburgh, Va., April 2, 1859. 

Ellen and her five children are manumitted. 
Thank God | Lovis CLerHanr.”’ 

The mother and her five children will pro- 
ceed to Cincinnati, where it. is intended that 
they shall settle down. | 

Mr. Beecher, seeing the prospect clear for 
raising the full amount needed, telegraphed to 
Virginia that the money would be forthcom- 
ing by the Ist of April. The friends at Ply- 
mouth Charch raised $300 on the first appeal, 
and subsequently $200 more—in all, $500 — 
The Church of the Puritans raised about $200 
more, which will go toward providing the re- 
deemed family with a home and the necessaries 
of life until they find out some way of helping 
themselves. 

Yesterday morning, the Rev. Dr. Chapin 
also made an appeal to his congregation in 
half of this woman and her chiidren, which 
met with ahearty response. Upwardof $100 
was raised. Another effort would have been | 
made in the evening, but the fact having be- 
come known that the above dispatch had been 
received rendered it unnecessary. 

The Rev. H. W. Beecher states that the 
trader who so generously gave the slave girl, 
for which the congregation of Plymouth 
Church taised redemption money several years 
ago, liberty to come North for the purpose 
of obtaining the means of purchasing ber 
freedom, is now editing and publishing a emall 
paper in Virginia, in which he persistently ad- 
vocates the importance of German immigrants 
going to that State and settling down as la- 
borers, with a view to the establishment of a 
demand for free labor, and the elevation ofthe 
character of the State—7ribune, April 4. 


The Federal Court at Savannab, Ga, has 
found true bills agaiest Lamar, Aiken, Tutker, 
and others, for holdin the Africans brought by 
the slave-vacht Wanderer. 
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THE OBERLIN RESCUE CASE. 


THE FEDERAL OFFICIALS BACK DOWN. 


- Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 


Crievetann, April 23, 1859. 
It now turns out that the United States 
Marshal had, previous to the decoying and 
seizare of Bushoell yesterday, received a tele- 
m from some of the Pro-Slavery officials 
at Columbus, informing him of the probability 
of the issue of a writ of habeas corpus by the 


Supreme Court, and having predetermined to | 


resist the authority of the State Coarts, took 
possession of the persoh of Bushnell,in order 
to prevent his being taken down te Columbus 
by the Sheriff... 

The Marshal declared last night, that he not 
only should not obeya mandate of the Su- 
nreme Court. but that Sheriff Wightman 
should not take the prisoners in his custody to 
Columbus, in obedience to a writ of habeas 
corpus, “ except through the mouth of the can- 
non.” The Sheriff expressed himself deter- 
mined to obey the laws of his State and the 
mandates of her Courts, and to. perform his 
duties as an officer at all hazards. It was ex- 
pected that the Marshal would this morning 
attempt to secure possession of the other 
prisoner, but his increased acquaintance with 
the character of the Sheriff. together with the 
trepidation felt in the council of his fellow-off- 
cials last night, uadoubtedly prevented his 
taking such a course. ‘The Marshal has to- 
day admitted that he has now no control over 
the prisoners who have not been tried. Lle is 
certainly progressive. 

District-Attorney Belden finally concluded 
not to treat with too much contempt, the 
authority of the Supreme Court, and went 
down to Columbus last night, and the question 
of the issue of a writ of habeas corpus is 
probably being discussed to-day. He will 
probably use some bravado, and threaten the 
Court, and the little State of Ohio, with 
Federal vengeance, in punishment for their 
watchfulness over the rights and liberties of 
the people. But it willrequire room for more 
potent arguments than these to prevent the 
proposed action, while the Court has a Sutliff 
upon its Bench. : | 

The following docnment will show the 
rightfulness of the claim of the Marshal to the 
custody of Bushnell. ‘This, with more lengthy 
extracts from the Court Record, not necessary 
to any understanding of the case, certified to 
be correct copies by the clerk, were contained 
in the mittimus. 


_'* Copy of extract from Court Record. 


“ And thereupon, on motion of the District-At- 
torney, it was ordered that the said defendant, 
Simeon Bushnel} be committed to the custody 
of the Marshal of this District, to await the fur- 
ther order of this Court.” 

(Certified to be a correct copy, and the seal of 


the Court attached, by Frederick W. Green, 
Clerk ) | 

This is indorsed by the Marshal thus : 

‘*To the Jailor of Cuyahoga County: You 


are hereby required to receive Simeon Bushneil, 
the person named in, the within order, and him 
safely keep in the Jail of the said County of 
Cuyahoga, until the further order of the District 
Court of the United States for ithe Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio. 


“M,. JOHNSON, United States Marshal 
“ April 15, 1859. Northern District of Ohio.” 


it would seem from this that the Marshal— 
whether by exceeding his authority or other- 
wise—did, by the above, place Bushnell be- 
yond his control; or, at least, placed him in 
the custody of the Sheriff in such a manner as 
to require the latter to keep Bushnell until the 
further order of the Court. 

The order of the Court im regard to the 
commitment of the prisoners is sowewhat dif- 
ferent. It directs that they “be committed 
to the eustody of the Marshal of this District, 
to be by him conveyed to the jail of Cuyahoga 
County, there to remain until the ff 


order of this Court.” 7T re 
Masthal enen.the he demaaod the 


case of Bushnell. 


Anact of Congress of 1 isbi 
Federal jails, and prescrib ning 
Marshals, provides that the jails of the coun. 
ties sball be the jails of the Federa! Districts 
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‘except where suitable prisons shall have been 
erected by the Federal Government. The 
Marshal’s room in the Post-Office Building 
can hardly be considered asa jail coming 
within the meaning of the law. 

Some excitement grew out of aromor in 
circulation this morning, tothe effect that 
Jennings and Mitchell, the two slave-hunters, 
for whose arrest Deputy-Sheriff Whitney has 
warrants, had been allowed by the Marshal, 
who claims to ho'd them in his custody, in de- 
fault of bail, to secure their attendance as 
witnesses, to escape, and had got well on their 
way to Kentucky. Itis now said, however, 
that they are still in town, closely guarded by 
the minions of the Marshal. There is no 
doubt bat that, when they are no longer want- 
ed by the Government as witnesses against the 
rescuers, an attempt will be madé by the Mar- 
shal to spirit them away to prevent their ar- 
rest. Such acourse would go far toward 
atoning, in the eyes of President Buchanan, 
for any little acts of omission to the slave 
power, of which Southern, though not North- 
ern, eyes may be cognizant. 





THE FEDRRAL BUILDINGS SURROUNDED BY THE 


STATE AUTHORITIES. 
CLEVELAND, April 26, 1859. 
New teatures are appearing in connection 
with the Rescue Case, which is now drawing 
to a focus. While the habeas corpus question 
is being discussed before the Supreme Coart 


| at Columbus, ocurrences ot more immediate 


interest, or more productive of excitement, 
are transpiring in Cleveland. 

United States Marshal Jobnson yesterday 
raised and swore in a posse, consisting of, it is 
said by the Marshal's friends, about one hun- 
dred deputies. Twenty of these are ex-Demo- 
cratic policemen. The whole of Fire Com- 
pany No. 6, with saloon loafers, make up the 
complement. 

This step excited much surprise. But last 
evening it became known that he had in view 
some plan to effect the escape of Jennings 
acd Mitchell, the two Kentucky witnesses who 
are under indictment by the Grand Jury of 
Lorain county for kidnapping. It was sup- 
posed that the posse had been got up for the 
purpose of guarding them to the cars. Depu- 
ty-Sheriff Whitney of Lorain county, who has 
writs for the arrest of Jennings and Mitchell, 
on learning of this project, last night; threw a 
guard around the Federal Building, to prevent 
their escape. Incase of any ‘such attempts 
under escort of the whole posse, a force lay in 
readiness near by to rally to the assistance of 
the guard. ‘Twice during the night a carriage 
made its appearance close by for the purpose 
of receiving Jennings and Mitchell; but the 
steulthiness of its approach excited the suspi- 
cion of the guard, and by inspiting them to jn- 
creased watchfulness, prevented the success of 
the plan. Watch will be kept upon the build- 
ing day and night. | 

It is feared that an attempt to spirit Bush- 
nell, who is still in close confinement in the 
Marshal's room, away to some secret prison is 
also designed by the Marshal, notwithstanding 
the pledge which District-Attorney Belden 
gave to the Supreme Court on Saturday, that 
in case of the issue of a writ of habeas cor- 
pus the Marshal would obey by having in 
Court the person of Bushnell. 


It is said—-and boasted of by the Pro-Sla-' 


very men here—that a request has been made 
upon the President to order the United States 
}steamer Michigan to this city, and place it and 
its crew under the orders of the Marshal, and 
that the President has granted the request.— 
The Michigan is an iron boat, carrying one 
fun, and a force of from 70 te 100 marines — 
The precise purpose for which the boat or 
marine force is to be used is « secret with the 
Federal officials. 

Speeches were made yesterday before the 
‘Supreme Court, on the application for the 
habtas corpus, by Spaulding for the petition- 
ers, and District-Attorney Belden for the Mar- 
shal. The argument will be continued to-day. 
In case of the granting of the prayer of the 





etition, the writ will not probably arrive be- 
ore to-merrow, and possibly not until later. 


—— 
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ATTEMPT TO KIDNAP A NEGRO. 


{By Telegraph. ]} 
ZANESVILLE, Ohio, May 3, 1859. 
A fugitive slave named Jackson, of Clarks- 


burg, Va., was arrested here last night and 


taken befere Judge Marsh, who this morning 
decided that the prisoner was illegally held 
and discharged him. Immediately after his 
discharge he was re-arrested, put in irons, and 
driven to the depot for the purpose of taking 
him to Wheeling. A pe a effort was 
made by the negroes to rescue him, and dar. 
irg the excitement clubs and pistols were free: 
ly.used, and several persons. were badly in- 
jured. The attempt at rescue proved unsue- 
cessful. Meanwhile a writ was served on the 
Marsaal, commanding him to bring the prison- 
ec before the Court. ‘Tliis point has not yet 
been settled. The excitement in regard to the 
matter still continues very great. 


THE FUGITIVE DELIVERED UP. 


ZANFSVILLE, Ohio, May 4—Jackson, the 
fugitive Slave, was this morning delivered to 
his master, to be taken back to Virginia. A 
large crowd followed the parties to the Rail- 
road Depot, but there was no attempt at 4 
rescue. 


Tox Osertin Rescue Case.—The Cleve: 
land Leader, in its report of the Rescue trials 
for the 20th inst., says :— 

‘After the examination of Mitchell was 
closed, Deputy Sheriff Whitney, of Loraii 
County, stepped forward into the area of the 
Court and arrested Anderson Jennings and 
Richard P. Mitchell, on a warrant isened in 
Lorain County against then, upon an indict- 
ment found in that County, dn a charge of 
kidnapping. A United States Marshal then 
stepped up and exhibited to those officers a 
warrant, by virtue of which the two were belid 
in the custody of the United States Marshal, 
for the purpose of retaining them as witnesses 
in these trials. 

' “The counsel for the Lorain Wounty offi- 
cers, L. C. Thayer, Esq., stated to the Court 
that the arrest was made subject to the claim 
of the Court, but for the purpose of obtaining 

ossession of the two 4s soon as the Court should 

ave got through with them, and thst they 
should be delivered into the hands of the Lo- 
rain Sheriff. The Court said it would take the 
matter into consideration. The Lorain Depu- 
ty Sheriff made the arrest, and with his as- 
sistants took seats beside Jennings and Mitch- 
ell. There the matter rested; and the trial 
proceeded for a time, but Marshal Johnson 
soon removed Jennings and Mitchell from their 
seats, and then cleared the bar of all save legal 
gentlemen, putting the Lorain Deputy Sheriff 
out with the rest. At the adjournment of 
Court, the two men were taken into custody 
by the United States Marshal, they having 
signified their inability to enter bail requisité 
to secure their freedom.” 





Scene in A Unirep States Covurt.—The 
Cleveland Herald relates the following inci- 
dent of the slave rescue trial in that place.— 
Judge Spaulding was stmnting up for the de- 
fense. | 4. 

“At one point im his argument, in which 
he replied to the assertion of government coun- 
sel that there was no danger of white men be- 
ing captured as slaves, he pointed to a boy ts 
white as any in the room, and with a butst of 
eloquence that thrilled the house, said that 
lad but a few weeks since was manumitted in 
this city, before Probate Judge Tilden, by his 
lawful master. The honse was electrified, and 
some indiscreet persons calling out, ‘‘let the 
boy stand up,” the lad did stand up, and 
probably not comprehending what was or what 
was not properin a Court of Justice, main- 
tained his elevated position some moments, 
although told by the Court immediately on 
his rising, to take his seat. ‘The effect of 
making profert of a white slave in Court, was 
magical, and was a conclusive answer to the 
government counsel on that point.” 








Three colored men were ordained by the 
Presbytery of Newcastle, at Wilmington, Del, 
on the 13th ult, ag missiongties to Africa 
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‘OUR NEIGHBORS. 





For the following advertisements, we are 
indebted to the Central Christian Advocate. 
‘Though scanted for room, we give them a place 
inasmuch as they reveal new beauties in the 

atriarchal institution, and will help to check, 
if we mistake not, the rashness of those infat- 
uated men whe are agitating the question of| 
slavery without due regard to form. ‘The first 
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is one taken from the Sumpter County ( Ala.) 


Whig—the second from the Dadeville a 


ner, same State. 
NEGRC DOGS. | 
THE UNDERSIGNED, 


having bought the entire 
ack of Negro Doce (of the 
ay & Alien stock,) now 
proposes to catch runaway 
nezroes. His charges will 
he three duliars per day for hunting, and fifteen 
dollars for catching a runaway. 
three and one-half miles north of Livingston, 
near the lower Jones’ Bluff road. © 
Wiit1aAmM GaMBELL. 


NOTICE. 

THE UNDERSIGNED 
having an excelient pack of 
hounds, for. trailing and 
catching rupaway slaves, in- 
forms the public that his 
Rioieemm Prices in future will be as 
follows for such services: 


For each day employed in hunting or 












NE cide ose obit chain onan eae 
For catching each slave..............- 10 00 
For going over ten miles, and catching 

Grad eens omnia ..-| 20 00 


If sent for, the above prices wil] be exacted 


He resides 


: 





? 
' 
; 





incash. The subscriber resides one mile and | 


a half south of Dadeville, Ala. B. Brack. 


CONSTABLE’S SALE. 


BY VIRTUE of a writ of Fi. 
Fa., issued by Wm. Rea, one of 
the Justices of the Peace in and 
fur Dorchester county, and to 
me directed, at the suit of John 
T. Stewart, use of George W. 
Parrott, against the goods and 
chattels, lands and tenements of 

: James Vickers, I have hereto- 
fore seized and taken into execution the fol- 
lowing property, viz : 

One Negro Woman, Maria, 
and I hereby give notice that I will sell at pub- 
lic sale tu the highest and best bidder, for cash, 
atthe Court House door, in the tewn of Cam- 
bridge, on Monday. 2oth of April, 1859, be- 
tween the bours of 10 o’clock a.m..and 4 vo’- 
clock p. M ,all said Vickers’ right title and in- 
terest, in equity and in law, in and to the above 
mentioned writ of Fi. Fa. and costs due and to 
become due thereon. Attendance given by 

apb6ts Ws. H. Gracz, Constable. 


CASH FOR NEGROES. 


WE are at all times purchas- 
ing SLAVES, paying the 
highest cash prices.  Per- 
sons wishing to sell, will 
eallat No. Jl Camden st., 
wan Baltimore. Negroes receiv- 
Comniunications addressed to 
Witson & Hixpes. 
tae Ary communications left with Wm. H 
Grace, Esq., in Cambridge, will be atteaded to. 


What fervent charity! What brilliant 
examples of apostolic zeal in caring even for 
the lowest of men! What efforts to reclaim 
a wandering brother from the error of his 
way! It is plain that we stand upon the 
verge of ruin. Some of our people have in- 
considerately lifted yp their voices aguinst an 
institution exhibiting those lovely traits. Alas 
forust But prudence may yet prevail. Let 
us hone. We insist that nothing shall be done 
hastily. Here is ap iuviting field for modera- 
tion. Let us improve it. Let the fatal Me- 
strictive Rules have their full effect. This is 
a fearfully delicate subject, and if we are com- 
pelled to act, in order to keep up appearances 
and prevent secession, it should only be ven- 
tured upoo with solemn, formal, prolonged 
and agonizing regard to the constitution. It 
is a saddening sight to see men—members of 
the M. E. Church too—propose to legislate 
direcily in a business commended ip so many 
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farm, worked hard—built themselves a village, 
_and sat down for themselves. At harvest, they 
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ways to our notice. If this funaticism be not | Prayer ror THE Stave—On Tuesday the 


stopped, it may come to pass that even the 
Discipline will not be deemed sufficient au- 
thority for what is not in itself essentially 
right. Above all things, let us be cautious.— 
‘Vorthern Independent.. 





OPERATIONS OF THE MENDI MISSION. 





The American Missionary for May con- 
tains a long and interesting letter from John 
S. Brooks, one of the Missionaries of the 
Mendi Mission, from which we take the follow- 
ing extract : 


The question of Slavery, perhaps, more 
than any other, is affected by our presence and 
labors. 

A chief remarked to me some time since, 
that slaves were no longer of value to him.— 
Becoming independent by the adventages we 
give them of turning a few days labor into 
cloth, they could live without their masters, 
and so their only motive forlabor for, and 
adherence to their masters, was the same as 
leads free white men to cleave to their chief for 
self-protection. Here, the adult slave cannot 
be driven-under taskmasters and the lash. The 
chief, whom I referred to above, told me that a 
year or two since, he sent some of his slaves to 
the bush tocuthimafarm. ‘They made the 


fetch him what they choose. ‘They no longer 
ask him for tools, clothes, or seed. They eell 
rice, make oil and sell it, make canoes and sell 
them ; and, so long as they treat him asa 
child should treat his father, he can have no 
ground for a palaver, and when he dies his 
children will be as likely to be subject to 
these very slaves, as the slaves to them.— 
Years ago, slaves had a price, and when they 
would not, work freely and willingly, they were 
sold. Now there are no slave factories, and 
slaves have a small price: six bushels of salt 
will buy a slave. 


I have it in mind to communicate some _in- 
formation respecting the spirit of progress in 
trade, &c , among this people. When I first 
came to the Boom, there was no trade in the 
river, because of war. Before the war there was 
but little trade in rice and palm oii. The chief 
traffic was in slaves. Then and immediately after 
the war, iwo-thirds of the canoes afloat in the 

300m waters were engaged in the slave trade. 
Now that trade is virtually stopped. Not as 
many slaves are now carried out of the 
country as there were canoes then in the traf- 
fic. In the place of the slave trade, has grown 
up aspirited trade in produce. This year the 
Palm oil purchased in the Boom River from 
the mouth of the Kittam to this place cannot 
be less than 50,000 gallons ; more than one- 
fourth of the whole sbipment from the colony 
of Sierra Leoce in 1853, the yearI came to 
the Boom. The quantity of palm kernels pur- 
chased is not less than 10,000 bushels for the 
same district, which is about one-third the 
quantity shipped from Sierra Leone, in the 
year I came here. ‘I’be qnantity of rice I can- 
not give, but it-must not be far from 15 to 20 
thousand bushels. ‘These form the staple 
articles of export. The whole of this trade 
has sprung up within the last fifteen years — 
In this legitimate trade are the elements of 
progress. 





How S.LAVESOLDERS DO IT.—A_ elave wo- 
man was whipped to death by one ot the Jen- 
pings tribe named Ilatcher, at one ofthe New 
Orleans slave depots a few months ago. The 
murderer fled to Missouri. A requisition for 
hitn on the Governor of Missouri was made by 
the Governor of Louisiana Col. Perrauit, of 
Louisiana, and an officer from St. Louis, went 
to Jefferson City, and requested Goveruor 
Stewart to make out the necess-ry papers to 
enable them to obtain possession of the 
fugitive. 
ed to do so, and Hatcher was permitted to 
leave the State. The killer ofadog would 
have been more severely dealt with than wes 
the murderer of the slave woman.—Clereland 


-as to time. 


The Governor, with an oath, refus- - 





Leader. 


_— 


subject ofestablishing an Anti-Slavery prayer- 
meeting came up before the members of the 
Church of the Puritans. The Rev. Dr. Cheev- 
er, Pastor of the Church, conducted the 
meeting. As a basis aa a oe “ 
gested the passage “ r them that are 
in Bonds, as bound with them.” Many of the 
members entered into the conversation, aud 
although a great variety of views were offered 
on the subject of having a weekly prayer-mect- 
ing, the opivion upon the subject was 
considerably one-sided. importance of 
prayer as a means toward oubiehing the 
abolition of Slavery, was set forth with great 
zeal and enthusiasm. It was urged that prayer 
was needed in behalf of the Slave, the slavehold- 
er (whether he be one by reason of chattel 
mortgages or not,) the apologists for Slavery in 
the pulpit, in the press, at the bar, and on the 
bench, the conversion of the Church, and the 
whole North, and the speedy downfall of 
Siavery. The Rev. Dr. Cheever said that the 
idea of praying for the downfall of oppression 
was not a mere form, but an absolute duty, 
which, it the Church must stand and prosper, it 
must fulfill with a willing heart. Monday 
evening was named as a favorable time to 
hold the Union Anti-Slavery prayer-meeting, 
but the meeting adjourned without deciding 
The subject will be resumed on 
an early evening, and the meetings duly an- 
nounced to the public.— Tribune. 











Gerrit SwitH ann J. It. Gippixas.— 
Joshua R. Giddings, givesin the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, the following brief account of a visit 
he seems recently to have paid Gerrit Smith : 

“ I visited Gerrit Smith, that friend of hu- 
manity so generally known throughout the 
United States and Europe. It is undoubtedly 
difficult for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven, but@ shall be aurprised if Mr. 
Smith does not effect that task. He is the 
only rich man with whom Iam acquainted, 
that uses his wealth for the benefit of our 
race instead of himself and particular friends. 
I was struck with the order, the perfect system 
which he has introduced into his whole busi- 
ness. I heard no complaint of unfaithful ser- 
vants, or dishonest stewards. On the contrary, 
the family spoke ot all around them with 
kindoess, affection and love; said they were 
all religious, conscientious people. I wastold 
there had been no intoxicating liquors in that 
village for twenty years. In the evening, 
there wasa party at Mr. Smith’s, composed 
of merchants, mechanics, and laborers. Mr.- 
Smith appears to have inspired all with his 
own Christian spirit. All appeared affec- 
tionate and happy, and | left that little cir- 
cle, as well as Mr. Sinith and his family, with 
a better opinion of human nature than when | 
first met them.” 





Boucur a Femate Stave to Emancirate 
Hrerr—Sometuine or A Romance—A_ white 
man by the name of Campbell arrived in this 
city from Louisiana. He was accompained by 
a young and beautiful mulatto woman, who 
bore in her arms an infant child. He express- 
ed the object of his visit to emancipate the 
woman from slavery, and made arrangements 
for the execution of the deed to-day. 

There is a touch of romance in the affair. 
Campbell is a Lonisianian,and bas the ap- 
pearance of atrader. He came across this 
female slave in Vicksburg, and became en- 
armored of her. An intimacy ensued, and the 
child which she now bears io her arms was 
the result. Assoon as Campbell beard of 
this fact, he determined upon the liberation on 
this woman from slavery. 

The idea of bis exn child being consigned 


to slavery made him shudder, and that would 


be the result if the mother’s condition was 
not changed. He purchased the woman and 
bis own child for twelye hundred dollars, and 
immediately brought them to this city for the 
purpose of emancipating them.— Cin. Times. 


eee 





_A slave, named David, was tried a short 
time since in Norfolk, for an attempt to kill his 


overseer, and sentenced to banishment bevond 
the limits of the U.S. : 


ginia a penal colony ? 


Whereabeut bas Vir- 
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RATHER MEAN. 

We were favored the otherday, by some 
apknown co ndent, with a manuscript 
copy of the following announcement. Not 
being sure that it was genuine, we did not 
then venture to publish it ; but as it appears 
in The Journal of Commerce of Saturday, we 
are now able to lay it before our readers with- 
out any question as to its authenticity : 

[From The Weekly News, of April 14, published 
at Enterprise, Miss.]} 

“To Snip Owners and Masters oF ouR 
MercanTILe MarinE.—We, the undersigned, 
will pay three handred dollars ($300) per head 
for one thousand (1,000) native Africans, be- 
tween the ages of fourteen (14) and twenty 
(20) years, of sexes equal, (likely, sound and 

ealthy,) to be delivered witbin twelve (12) 
months from this date at some point which is 
accessible by land, between the ports of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., and Galveston, Texas. ‘The con- 
tractors giving thirty (5%) day’s notice as to 
the time and place of delivery ; or we will 
pay fifty ($50) dollars extra if delivered to us 
at Enterprise, Clark County, Miss. 


Wa. S. Price, Senr., A. V. Wolverton, 
Wm. Tom. Smith, Joseph Borden, 
Geo. W. Doby, James H. Hand, 


A. Perryman, (geo. W. Freeman, 
Reese Price, Senr., J. L. George, 
Abram Clark, Sam'l R. Oliphant, 


Thos. Wolverivu, 

Sam’l W. Howze, 

Wm. 5S. Price, Jr., 
April 10, 1859. 

That we will meet the above, reference is 
made to the following houses in Mobile, Ala.: 
Boykin & McRae, Tate, Stewart & Co.,, G. 
Goode, Patrick Irwin & Co., G. P. Kelley. 

We, who have signed this advertygement, 
profess to be law-abiding citizens, but cannot 
respect any act purporting to be law which 
we believe to be unconstitutional ; as such, 
we estcem that which interdicts the slave- 
trade, either domestic or foreign. 

They are regarded as merchandise and 
slaves here, and in their native country by 
their brethren—the latter condition is forbid- 
den by Divine Law, but the same law says to 
the Hebrews, you shad/ enslave the brethren 
around you, and they shall be a perpetual in- 
heritance for your children. We have never 
known native Africans semi-civilized but by 
our plan ofthe American institution of domestic 
Slavery. : 

We feel that great mutual benefits have, 
apd are flowiog from the institution, and es- 
teem it a duty to extend the privileges of be- 
coming semi-civilized to other of Africa’s de- 
yraded race, by mingling at least a like 
number with the four millions now among us, 
that reciprocal benefits may result.” 


Here is bad law, no doubt, but sound 
logic. Admitting that Slavery is a beneficent 
institution, that it is of Divine origin, and 
justly claims the protection which the United 


ve iu. ifarshall, 
James W. Winn, 
James M. Parks. 


States Constitution is believed to accord to it, | 


we do not see how any one can dispute the 
conclusions of our fellow-citizens of Mississip- 
pi. At any rate, it can be no worse to buy 
negroes from Africa than to buy them from 
Virginia ; but we must say that for people 
who set out to vindicate a great moral and 
constitutional principle, Messrs. Wm. 8. 
Price, Sen., A. V. Wolverton, Wm. Tom 
Smith, and their associates, are ratber mean 
in a pecuniary point of view. They offer al- 
together too low a price for the merchandise 
they order. The net profit to be madeon a 
good field hand, at the present value of cot- 
ton, can’t be less than $300 a year. A likely 
man from Virginia is now worth, not indeed 
the $5,000 which Gov. Wise once dreamed of 
but at least $1,200. Certainly, a lot of like- 
ly fellows from Africa must be fairly worth at 
least half as much as a similar lot from Vir- 


ginia; and yet the patriots and ph; ‘ 
pists of Enterprise, Ciark | ah gg 
wish to jew down the importers to $350 ae 
This will never do. Besides, they seem to 
forget that while the importationis a noble 
and even a Christianizing business, it is ey. 


pased to some little risks and dangers that 


ought to be taken into accountin selling the 
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rate of compensation. If Capt. Corrie or 
Mr. O. A. L. Lamar on their mission of mer- 
cy should happen to fall into the hands of 
some British cruiser, or vther benighted med- 
dier, deaf to the voice of religion and the 
guaranties of the American Constitution, 
Capt. Corrie or Mr. Lamar might be expos- 
ed not only to loss, but even to the additiona! 
inconvenience of being hanged. Against this 
contingency they should be made good by those 
who avail themselves of their valuable servi- 
ces : ard we trust thatour friends in Enter- 
prise willlose no time in putting up their 
offer to at least $500 apiece for all the Afri- 
cans whom they desire to contract for.—.V. 
Y. T'ribune. 





ANOTHER FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE. 


A Deputy United States Marshal Arreste 
ed for Kidnapping. 








On Friday last, United States Commission- 
er Brown remandéd a negro claimed as a fu- 
gitive slave, to the custody of the Marshal 
and his alleged master, und he was taken 
across the river and lodged in jail at Coving- 
ton. On Saturday the same Commissioner 
had asimilar case to dispose of, but which did 


| bot appear so clear upon its face, and which 


excited some feeling on the part of the col- 
ored people of the city, many of whom at- 
tended the examination. It appears that in 
April, 1856, a negronamed Lewis Early, left 
the premi-es of George Killgore of Cabell 
County, Va, and came to Ohio, and has 
since been at work in this State, a part of the 
time for Mr. Robinson, a relative of Mr. 
Killgore’s, residing in Ross County, in this 
State. On the 17th of January last, Mr. K. 
gave to his son, James Killgore, residing in 
Kentucky, a power of attorney to pursue and 
bring back the fugitive. With this viewa 
new warrant was procured from Commission- 
er Charles C. Brown of this city, armed with 
which document Deputy United States Mar- 
shal Manson, accompanied by Mr. Killgore 
and another party, proceeded to Ross 
County, and effected the arrest. The negro 
was found chopping wood for a farmer in com- 
pany with another colored man, who immedi- 
ately mounted a horse and gave the alarm that 
Lewis had been kidnapped and was about be- 
ing conveyed out of the State by force of 
arms. 

The party then started on foot for the near- 
est station, and traveled some fifteen or twen- 
ty miles through mud and mire, bringing with 
them abundant evidence, upon their clothes, 
of their intimate ‘free soil” associations.— 
Arrived in Buckskin township, Koss County, 
they were met by a constable and a large posse 
of men, armed with a warrant issued by Rob- 
ert Coyner, Justice of the Peace, upon the 
oath of James Furnow, charging that “ three 
stratgers’ had kidnapped a_ colored man. 
named J ewis Karly, and commanding the offi- 
cer to bring said “three strangers’ before his 
tribunal at once. 

The Deputy Marshal had no idea of contend- 
ing. against a force so much superior, and, 
with his companions, immediately submitted 
to the authority of the warrant, and praceed- 
ed to the office of the Justice, where be found 
a crowd of several hundred persons assem- 
bled. Justice Coyner demanded by what au- 
thority they sought to convey to other parts 
the body of the said Lewis. The warrant is- 
sued by the U. 8S. Commissioner was exhibit- 
ed andits genuineness satisfactorily proven, 
when Justice Coyner stated to the crowd 
that he felt himself bound to recognize the 
the broad seal of Uncle Sam, and as his was 
an inferior Court, he should dismiss the charge 
of kidnapping and set the prisoners free.— 
This was accordingly done, and the Marshal, 
with the negro, succeeded in reaching this city 
by the train on Saturday morning. 


The case isnow in course of examination 
before Commissioner Brown of Cincinnati.— 
The testimony, as far as taken, tends to show 
that the negro had been emancipated by a man 
to whom Killgore some years since gave a bill 
of sale of hin —Cincinnati Gazette. 


— 








May, 1859. 
BLACK EMIGRATION TO HAYTL 


To the Free Persons of Color in Missouri 
and the North. 


Frienps: Ar effort, I see, is now being 
made in Missouri and the adjoining region, 
to induce an emigration of persons of color 
from the United States to Hayti. 


I earnestly advise you to ‘‘wait a little 
longer” before accepting the proffered passage 
to that Republic. 

Soulouque wanted Americans to labor ov 
his estates because they were better workmen 
and more easily managed and required less 
oversight than his unpaid soldiery. He want- 
ed good slavee—that was all; for he had 
neither foresight, patriotism, nor liberal ideas. 


Geffrard is a man of very different char- 
acter ; but until he gives you certain solemn 
guarantees, it is both your duty and yonr in- 
terest to keep yourselves beyond the reach of 
his authority. 

Remember that when you pass beyond the 
limits of the United States, the Government 
and laws of this country forever cease to pro- 
tect you ; and remember, also, that, although 
Hayti is nominally a Republic, the Govern- 
ment isin facta Military Monarchy. You 
cannot leave it if you are black or colored, 
without the official permission of the Goverp- 
ment. | 

Unless you receive a guaranty of exemption 
from military duty fora long term of years, 
you will gain nothing, and probably lose 
your all, by emigrating to the Haytian Re- 

ublic. | 
: Tae country, it is true, is a terrestrial para- 
dise ; but what benefit will accrue to you from 
that fact if you cannot procure farms on liber- 
al terms, or adequate protection to enable 
you to cultivate the lands you may acquire ? 

It is significant that Soulouque sought emi- 
grants in the Slave States. He feared the 
spirit of Freedom. That (seffrard also does 
so, as yet only proves that his policy is found- 
ed on inadequate knowledge ; but, if he con- 
tinues to pursue it, there will be neither illib- 
erality nor injustice in attributing this move- 
ment to a sacred sentiment at war with the 
true interests of his race here, and of freedom 
in Hayti. 

This scheme, unlike the plans of Eli Thayer 
for colonizing Central America with Whites, 
or of F. P. Blair, for colonizing the same 
region with liberated Blacks, is calculated to 
degrade and demoralize the emigrants to sink 
him to the moral level of the lower class of 
cfaytians, instead of raising up the nation to 
a higher grade of civilization. 


There was an emigration of Blacks from 
the United States to Hayti thirty years ago. 
It was conducted precisely as the present 
scheme is being carried out. ItJed to the 
most deplorable suffering. I willspesk of it 
at greater length at another time ; but, in the 
interval, I sincerely recommend you to stay 
at home. 

Before leaving Port-au-Prince, I addressed 
to the Secretary of State a series of interro- 
gatories in behalf of colored emigrants intend- 
ing to goto Hayti. The President and 
Secretary promised to a friend of mine to an- 
swer avy letter that 1 might address them on 
the subject. 

] expect thig answer in the course of 9 
couple of weeks. ff it is not explicit, definite, 
satisfactory, you bad better turn your faces to 
the snow-drifts of Canada than the sunny 
mornes of Hayti. 


Ilike this Geffrard; he appears to be a 
good man ; he talks likea patriot ; but vatil 
he gives you his solemn and official pledges 
of Exemption, Protection, and liberty to go 
or come at pleasure, you had_ better face the 
storm of Saxon prejudice and Pagan legisla. 
tion here than try to escape it by entering 
into indefinite relations with a Government 
whose only guaranty of stability is the popu- 
larity of its present ruler, and the uncertain 
allegiance of a mercenary army. There is no 
use, a8 the Hayticn proverb says, in jumping 
out of the river into the sea. 


James Reppatn. 
Malden, Mass, April 23, 1859. 
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THE SLAVE CASE AT HARRISBURG. 


Harrissurc, April 2, 1859. 

Atanearly hour this morning, Assistant 
United States Marshal Jenkins, of Philael- 
hia, aided by Officer Taggart, attached to 
rder Even’s office, and James Stewart, a 
Police Officer, all of Philadelphia, arrested a 
black man, about 35 years of age, near the 
Market House, on a charge of absconding 
from his master, a planter residing in the State 
of Virginia. Ele made a stout and vigorous 
resistance, and cried out Instily for help to 
save him, but no attempt was made to rescue 
him, notwithstanding there was a large crowd 
of people present attending market. The offi- 
cers proved too much for him, and finally suc- 
ceeded in putting the ‘‘nippers” upon his 


wrists. The officers immediately took their 


prisoner down to the railroad, and, it is said 
got himinto the Philadelphia railroad train, 
without molestation. There being no United 
States Commissioner here, and being fully 
equipped with the necessary official documents. 
to say nothing of the “six shooters,” the offi- 
cers had no the a in securing their victim. 


_ Jenkius and the slave-owner had been here all 


the previous day) on the lookout for Daniel 
Webster. Daniel has resided here sev- 
eral years, and was well known to be a run- 
away slave. He has awife and two or three 
children, one of whom was buried last Sunday. 
He was a peaceable, honest, and industrious 
laboring man, and had been in the service of 
Senator Rutherford four or five years. This 
event has created great excitement not only 
imong the citizens of this borough, but also 
in the Legislature. \ 


Among the numerous other proofs of the 
revolution of opinion going on in Pennsyl- 
vania, may be reckoned the result of the last 
atrempt to employ the Fugitive Slave act of 
1850, asa cover for ki¢napping—a_ use to 
which, like its predecessor of 1793, that act 
bas been extensively put, especially in that 
Siate. It seems that the persons from Vir- 
ginia, who undertook to carry off Daniel Web- 
ster of Harrisburg, under pretense that his 
name was Daniel Dangerfield, and that he had 
rub away six or seven years ayo from a Mr. Sim- 
son in Virginia, had great difficulty in finding 
a Commissioner who was willing to issue a 
warrant. At last, however, they found ip 
Philadelpbia one who was ready to act. They 
produced before him certain papers, cbtained 
in Virginia, and which, under the provisions 
of the law, are made proof of title on the 
part of the cleimant ; but, on examining these 
papers, the Commissioner perceived that they 
were defective in certain poiuts, and so, by his 
Fuggestion, they were sent back to be amend- 
ed. After all, however, they contained one 
flaw which neither the Commissioner nor the 
claimaots had any means of guarding against. 
When one of them had seen Daniel Webster 
in Harrisburg on the 22d of February, and 
had fixed upon him as a good subject to sup- 
ply the place of this fugitive Dangerfield, he 
eeems not to have formed a very correct esti- 
mate as to his height ; so the papers which 
came from Virginia, and which contained, 
among other things, a personal description of 
Danie! Dangerfield, the runaway, ascribed to 
him a certain height which did not come 
within three inches of the actual height by 
measurement of Danel Webster, the free 
resident of Harrisburg. Moreover, these 
papers described Dangerfield 93 having run 
away in November, 1854, whereas it was 
abundantly proved that Daniel Webster was 
residing in Herrisburg in the Winter of 1 
at all events in the Spring of 1854. 

It is true that the claimant produced 





known Dangerfield, and that they had no 
doubt that Webster was the man. One of 
these witnesses was & remarkably pious gen 
man, who, having been recently converted, 
had scruples about taking an oath, but no 
ecruples, as it appeared, at attempting | to 
quiet the excitement at Harrisburg when 
Webster was seized upon, by assuring the by- 
atanders that he was a burglar. The cou 
for the claiment thoaght that three inches in a 


| 


| 
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man’s height, usder asammary process like the 
Fugitive-Slave law, wasa trifle not worth 
considering, nor did they think that any 
weight ought to be given to the fact, admit- 
ted in the complaint, that the lost slave had 
not been lost till November, 1854. The loss 
was the main thing. That was proved, and 
as both the man lost and the man claimed had 
a scar on the face, and sevcral wilnesses were 
willing to sweur that the latter was really the 


| former, quite a sufficient case was made really 


out for an extradition. It he were really not 
the map, coulx’t he prosecute his claim to 
freedom before the Courts of Virginia ? 

A few years ago no Pennsylvania Commis- 
sioner could have resistea this argumeut— 
But times are changed. The present Commis- 
sioner did not like to take the responsibility, 
and Daniel Webster remains a free man.— 
NV. Y. Tribune. | 


THE. CASE OF LEWIS EARLY. 








The alleged fugitive slave, Lewis Early, of 
whose trial before U. S. Commissioner Brown, 
of Cincinnati, we have already given a partial 
account, was, on “°tnurday, the 2nd inst, re- 
manded irto slavery, and delivered to James 
Kilgour, of Cabell county, Virginia) We 
will endeavor to present a condensed summary 
of the principal facts inthe case from its com- 
mencement to its termination. 

In September, 1856, a man named Schetzer 
came to the house of Mr. Joseph Robinson, 
in Buckskin township, Ross county, Ohio, ac- 
compained bya colored man named Lewis 
Early, who had been a slave of one George 
Kilgour, of Cabell county, Virginia. Schet- 
zer brought with hima paper signed by 
George Kilgour, and attested by three wit- 
nesses, which either emancipated Lewis, or 
conveyed him to Schetzer for the purpose of 
setting him free. Mr. Robinson, a brother- 
in-law of George Kilgour, appears to have 
been aware of the latter's intention to free 
Lewis. and at once gave him employment.— 
The Bill of Sale, 01 Deed of Emancipation, 
was deposited with Mr. Robinson for safe 
keeping. It was filed away with other papers 
which were destroyed when Mr. Robinson’s 
house was burned in October,1855. At the 
time of the fire, Lewis observed to one of the 
the neighbors that his free papers were 
gone. But ke continued to reside in that 
neighborhood or near there, aud made no ef- 
fort at concealment. On Friday, the 25th ult., 
he was arrested by o United States Depnty 
Marshal, and taken to Cincinnati the next day, 
for an examination before Commissioner 
Brown who had issued the warract for his 
arrest. 

Mr. James Kilgour presented at the exam- 
ination a power of attorney, duly executed, 
from his father, George Kilgour, authorizing 
him to recapture the socalled fugitive — 
Messrs. John Joliffe and J. W. Caldwell ap 
peared as counsel for Lewis. They contended 
that he did Lot owe service or labor to Geo. 
Kilgour, the claimant, having been freed by 
the act of the said Kilzour. And thia was 
the issue or turning point in the case. 

The fact that a Deed of Emancipation or 
Bill of Sale of Lewis to Schetzer for the pur- 
pose of emancipation did exist, was proven 
by Mr. Joseph Robinson. He was positive 
as to the signature of Mr. George Kilgour to 
the paper, and mentioned names which he 
thought were those of attesting witnesses. — 


‘After Lewis had come to his house, Mr. Rob- 


inson had an interview with (seorge Kilgour, 
in Cabell county, and the latter acknowledged 
that he had sent Lewis away, and said he 
would free all his slaves if he could. 

The case was continued until Friday, the 
Ist inst., when two persons said to be sub- 
scribing w tnesses to the paper freeing Lewis, 
were examined, and denied having ever signed 
any such paper. Mr. Latton, the County 
Surveyor of Cabell county who was said to 
have been one of the subscribing witnes:ea 
and to have drawn up the paper was not pres- 
ent. Mr. George Kilgour, the claimant, was 
also absent from the examipation. The 
non-appearance of these two persons was ac- 
conoted for by the allegation that ther were 
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under summous to attend a Virginia County 
Court. It is highly probable that their pres- 
ence was not desired by those seeking to again 
reduce Lewis Early to sluvery. | 

There was mach more given in testimony, 
but the foregoing are all the facts in evidenee 
before the Commissioner that had a direct 
bearirg on the issue in the case. It was ad- 
mitted that Lewis had once been the slave of 
George Kilgour. 

Upon this evidence, the Commissioner decid- 
ed that Lewis Early was a fugitive slave and 
the property of George Kilgour. Assoon as 
his decision was made known, an application 
was made to Judge Leavitt of the United 
States Court, fora writ of habeas corpus.— 
The Judge directed the writ to issue, but be- 
fore it could be written, Lewis was hustled off 
by the obsequious tools of the slave power, 
and conveyed across the Obio River. 

Before the alleged fugitive was taken away 
however, Mr. Joliffe, in his name entered suit 
against his pretended master, Kilgour, for false 
imprisonment, laying the damages at $2,000. 
This case is to be tried on the 30th inst.— Ky. 
Free South. ) 


CONVICTION OF VAN TUYL, THE KI DNAPPER. 





Van Tuy! is at last convicted. ‘I'welve men 
of the county of Ontar'o have found him, up- 
on their oaths, guilty of the infamons crime of 
kidnapping two colored boys from the village 
of «jeneva. These two boys he intended to 
sell into slavery. He accomplished his design 
upon one—who was sold for the sum of $700, 
or thereabouts. Had he succeeded in getting . 
the other one south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
he would have obtained in all probability the 
suin of one thousand dollars. . 

Who will not say the verdict is a righteous 
one—who will not say honor be to the twelve 
honest men who rendered the verdict guilty 
against the felon ! ) 

But with all our pride and praise of the 
Jurors, must we not feel humiliated at the 
sentence passed upon the culprit? Two years 
in State Prison! For what? Stealing two 
men ! 

It is truly a less crime to steal men in On- 
tario county than to steal horses! Why do 
you ask ? Had you been in the Court House 
the same day that Van Tuyl was sentenced 

ou would have seen. After the sentence of 

‘an Tuyl another criminal for the crme of 
stealing a pair of horses was seftenced to the 
States Prison for the term of four years. A 
human being sold for $700, is worth but half 
as much as a horse worth a hundred. 

This is the dollar and cent view. The hein- 
ousness of the two crimes cannot be compared. 
We own the poverty of the dictionary to find 
words to express the depth of our depreciation 
of the man stealer! What, we ask, can influ- 
ence the minds of Judges in rendering such 
sentence. Two years for stealing two men— 
Four years for stealing two horses. O! take 
down that statue of the blind eyed goddess 
from the top of the new Court House. 

Palsied be the arm and fallen the band that 
holds those scales. Sbivered and broken be 
that sword of justice ! 

When Jurors do their duty we ssy let 
Judges least of all shrink their higb duty — 
Who does not say “ Let justice be done though 
the heavens fall,” and the more justice is done 
the more the heavens wont fall !—Courier. 





Propasie Escape or A Fuaitive Stave.— 
Night before last, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, as the Newport ferry-boat left the 
landing on this side of the river, a negro, hav- 
ing a valise in his hand, rashed from the en- 
gine-room and made an attempt to leap from 
the boat to the landing. Some persons who 
were near, however, just at that moment spoke 
to him, and, although he might with ease, un- 
der apy other circumstances, have reacbed the 
shore, the caution bewildered him, and he fell 
into the river. He floundered about for some 
time in the water, but at length eecaped from 
the embraces of the stream and ran up the 
bank with an energy which would have led 
any oe to believe that his destination was 
Caneda West —Cincinnatt Press, April 2 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS 


The Ravenna (O.} Democrat says that hun- 
dreds of the rh be Joshua R. Giddings de- 
sign to bring him forward for Congress again In 
1860, if at that time he shall be alive and in 
health. It says the people of the District see 
their great mistake in not electing him last fall. 
and they are anxious and determined to retrieve 
their error. 


Henry Ward Beecher has been excommun- 
icated from the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
The grounds of this action are that “practically, 
he (Mr. B.) has always turned his back npon 
the platform of the American Anti Slavery So- 
cicty, and has stood with its most malignant 
foes."’ 


From recent information received at Wash- 
ington, it appears that the business of import- 
ing Africans is far more extensive than hereto- 
fore supposed, and that the arrangements for 
that purpose are ingeniously devised. Small 
boats are employed to relieve the slavers of 
their cargoes and bring them into the Southern 
States. The Government has been informed of 
some of the movements, and has taken efficient 
measures in the premises, 


' The seventy-six members of the last House 
of Representatives who voted in favor of raising 
the rates of postage were almost identically the 
very seventy-six men who voted against the 
Homestead Bill, and those seventy-six all were 
Administration men. | 


Judge Douglas says he will not be a candi 
date for the Presidency in 1860. because the PP: 
_ position are to succeed in the Presidential elec- 
tion. | 


The Wisconsin Assembly capitally executed 
by a eatialac majority. the bill adopted by 
the Senate for the restoration of capital punish- 
ment. The Milwaukee Free Democrat thinks 
the work of deliberately suspending 1oen ty the 
neck will never be resumed in that State 


The North Carolina gu are hailing the 
expected coming of Mr. Everett with sincere 
delight. Mr. Everett will see the propriety of 

ming the delivery of that new purtion of 
his oration, relating to the émancipation of his 
alaves. by Washington, until after his return 
from the South. 


The Arkansas Independent states that the 
overseer on Dr. Bell's plantation was recent! 
murdered by one of the slaves, by being struck 
on the head with an ax. splitting the head en- 
tirely open. Soon afier the deed was commit- 
ted, a number of persons assembled, and get- 
ting forcible possession of the negro, hung him 
to a neighboring tree. 


At the charter election in St. Louis on 
Monday the Republicans elected their ticket by 
2,000 majority. 


We learn from the Keokuk Gate City, that 
a drove of seventy fugitive slaves, from the 
northern counties of Missouri, passed through 
Burlington, Towa, last Sunday morning, on 
their way to the land of Freedom. | 


The Southern jokers complain that Rev. 
Dr. Cheever keeps a slave-pen, and that the 
Tribune advertises runaway negroes and puts 
the runaway pictures to print © without a hat !”' 
They want the Tribune to understand that the 
runaways have ba's and wear them. 


-Shakspeare Boynton, a youth of thirteen, 
was one of the witnesses at the trial of the 
Oberlin reacuers at Cleveland. He exhibited an 
extraordinary proclivity in trapping men, which 
may yet blossom into fitness for the U. S. 
Marshalship onder a slave-cateling Adminis 
tration, or the captaincy of a slave vacht. He 
went through the entire aetail of his agency in 
the nefarious bysiness of decoying the negro 
into the hands of his captors, receiving twenty 
dollars as the price of his dirty work, with an 
unblushing front and with a gesticulation of 
maoter painful to behold, and gave, with a per- 
fectly triumphant manner.a statement of the 
means he used to get John (the fugitive) to ex- 
tend bis ride, when the accidental meeting of 
the boy John was seeking, threatened to thwart 


the plan of the * decoy’ and those who were 
using him. 


The Sapreme Coort of Pennsylvania has 
decided that an orphan is a fatherlesa child.— 
This was a question arising from the refusal of 
the Directors of Girard College to admit a bow 
‘that has lost but ove parent, they contending 
that an orphan ineant only one 
both parents. 
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DOUGLASS MONTHLY. 


The Africans who were brought to this 
country in the yacht Wanderer, and whom it 
was the Government's duty to collect together 
and return to their native iand,are left to their 
cruel fate, and are openly bought and sold with- 
out interference by the Government. One of 
them,a mere youth, was recently purchased for 
fifteen hundred dollars. and his present owner 
makes no secret of his being a part of the Wan- 
derer’s importation. 


The Rescue Trials are still in progress at 
Cleveland. Messrs. Peck and Plumb, of Ober- 
lin, sit with the counsel for defence, and are ad- 
visers in the case. This probably is because the 
case of the defendant, in many respects. is sim 
ilar tothat of the “37,”? aud the in‘elligence 
of these gentlemen render them of essential 
aid to the counsel in the examination of the 
witnesses, and in the general conduct of the 
case. 


A correspondent from Cuba says it is easier 
to land a cargo of negroes from Africa on that 


Island than a barrel of fluur. 


The total vote in St. Louis, at the recent 
election was as follows: 
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SING nee octe vier cidect 8,287 
Democratic....... tile cluce wees 5.362 
BME ni onc 6sice cwbiicees coo 3,625 


Thia result in tbe chief city of a slavehold- 
ing State is quite encouraging. 


Daniel Webster, the colored man who has 
been released from the custody of the Marshal 
at Philadelphia, is now on his way to Canada. 
Fearing that it he remained in Philadelphia he 
would, at some future time, be again arrested, 
his friends have transported him beyond the 
reach of claim in the future. 


Some of the editors of the slave States 
have recently ventured to put Whittier's name 
to his fine poems, when they copy them This 

etic justice has hitherto been denied the Qua- 

er bard at the South. 


Dougherty, the Pittsburgh constable who 
ejected a colored man from one of Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s Readings, and then sued the Chronicle and 
the Dispatch for libel for their comments there- 
vn, has been non-suited with costs. 


A Mr. Abrams, of Henrico, Va., has an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for Congress. in 
favor of the extinction of slavery in Virginia.— 
The Southern Argus is frightened at such au- 
dacity, and wants the fellow lynched. . 


The Board of Education of Newark, N.| 
J., has decided, in the matter of the admission 
of negro children into all the schools of the 
city, that it 1s fmm to alter existing rez- 
u‘ations ; but“ is suggested that a new school 
may be erected to accommodate the growing 
wants of this class. 


A Slaveholders’ Convention isto be held at 
Baltimore on the second Wednesday of June, 
‘ for the purpose of devising some system to be 
presented to the Legislature of Maryland at its 
next session, having for its object the better reg- 
ulation of the free negro populatioa of this 
State.’’ 


The Philadelphia M. E. Conference, which 
has just closed its annual session in that city, 
passed resolutions to the effect that, in the judg. 
ment of the Conference, the offspring of slave 
mothers held in the church should go free with 
the mother, and that deeds of manumission 
should not fix a later period for either gex than 
twenty-one years. a 


The Pennsylvanian, printed in Philadelphia, 
is very indigoant and serry that the fugitive 
Daniel Webster was declared a free man by 

ommissioner Longworth. Itthinks that Phil- 
adelphia may yet regret that it suffered such 
fanaticism. 


The second trial of VanTuyl, the kidnap- 
per, was concluded at Canandaigua last week, 
resulting in a verdict of guilty. He was sen- 
tenced to iroprisonment in the State Prison at 
Auburn for two yrars. Before the sentence 





was pronounced. he denied his guilt, and said 
he had been unjustly convicted. 


An organization of Christians has recently 
been furm:+d in New York City. without regard 
to sect, who believe that the influence of Chris- 
lianity ought to be brought to bear against hu- 
man slavery. 


Lewis Early, the fugitive slave who was 
recently remanded into slavery by Commission- 
er Brown of Cincinnati, was sold in Louisville 





last week for &1150. 
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| While Hon. J. R. Giddings was at New- 


ark, N. J., he was presented with acane made 
trom the tiller of the slave ship Amistad. 


The presiding Judge of the U. 8S. Court 
sitting at Cleveland for the trial of the “ Ober- 
lin Rescuers,’ is H. V. Wilson. During his 
address at the summing up, Judge Spalding, 
counsel for the defendants, read a series of res- 
olutions adopted at a public meeting in Cleve- 
land in 1850,denouncing in unqualified terms 
the Fugitive Slave Law, which were reported 
by acommittee of which Judge Wilson was a 
member. This created quite a stir in the Court 


room, and its effect upon the Judge was very 
apparent. 


A company of colored gentlemen from Li- 
beria have recently bought a ship, which they 
intend for the commerce of the African cvast.— 
The Hon. J.D. Johnson, of the Legislature of 
Liberia, formerly a poor barber in New York, is 
one of the principals, The ship will sailiu a 
week or two, with some forty emigrants. 


The Texas papers give the particulars of 
the proceedings of several meetings recently 
held in Canuin county, to take measures to cx- 

1 the members of the Methodist Church, 

orth, who are accused of being A bolitionists. 
At one meeting a committee of fifty was ap- 
pointed to wait upon Bishop Jayne with a 
warning. They performed their duty on aSun- 
day while the Bishop was engaged in the 
morning service in the church, It was also re- 
solved that the Methodist Church, North, could 
not be tolerated in Texas, and that it must be 
put down, if necessary. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft other resolutions, to be acted 
upon at the adjourned meeting. 


Rev. Howard Malcom has refused an offer 
of $3,000 from a Southern publishing house, to 
strike out of his Bible Dictionary some allusion 
to the difference between scrvitude and Ameri- 
can slavery. , 


The application of Bushnell and others, the 
Oberlin rescuers, to the Supreme Court of Ohio 
for a release from the custody of the United 
States Marshal, has been refused. The Court 
expressed no opinion as to the constitutional- 
ity of the Fugitive Slave Law. 


It is said that the object of the Southern 
Commercial Convention, to be held at Vicks- 
burg this month, will be to form a Southern 

arty upon a basis of opposition to laws of the 
United States which cannot be repealed in due 
course of legislation—such as the law prohibit- 
ing the importation of slaves, the navigation 
laws, &c. 


The Cleveland Herald says that Delia Web- 
ster, the Yankee school ma’am who has been 
driven out of Kentucky two or three times, put 
in prison once and robbed of ber property 
there because suspected of abolition sentiments, 
has lately arrived in Madison, Indiana, with 
thirty families from Massachusetts, and intends 
to start a shoe factory on her farm in Milton, 
Kentucky. Whether she will be allowed to re- 
main, remains to be seen. 


The Jackson (Miss.) Eagle of the South 
argues that, inasmuch as by the Federal basis of 
representation, slaves are counted only at three- 
fifths, and as African apprentices. “ bound to 
service for a term of years.’ would be computed 
and fully rep:esented, thereby increasing the 
power of the South in Congress, that the estab- 
lishment of such a system is worthy of the seri- 
ous consideration of the South. 





A Siave SurrenpDeErep to wis Master — 
In July 1856, a slave named Mason Bar- 
bour, aged 49 years. belonging to Absalom 
Ridgely, residing near Wheeling, Virginia, 
stole away his body and brought it toa free 
State. A short time since, it was ascertain- 
ed that he was at work about ten miles from 
Columbus, Ohio, and his former master pro- 
cured a warrant for his arrest from Charles C. 
Brown, United States Commissioner, of this 
city and the absconding chattel was taken 
into custody by Deputy Marshal Lowe.— 
Yesterday he was brought before the Com-. 
missioner who issued the warrant, and it be- 
ing satisfactorily related that he “owed ser- 
vice and labor” to Mr. Ridgely, the Commis- 
sioner remanded him to the custody of the 
Marshal, who conveyed him across the river, 
and lodged him in jail at Covington, from 
whence he will he taken to his former home.— 
Cincinnati Gazette, March 26. 




















